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CHAPTER I. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

^T was a wild December morning. 
Dwellers in cities splashed through 
the puddles formed by the heavy 
rain of the preceding night, and fretted 
against the exasperating wind, which made 
it a struggle to grasp their garments about 
them, and a stitl greater struggle to keep 
their tempers. Dwellers in quiet country 
places plodded along the heavy roads, and 
grumbled at the hard conditions of rural 
existence in such weather. But our story 
begins with a woman and a lad who were 
tramping across a rock-bound, treeless swamp, 
on the. largest of the Shetland Isles, and who 
neither grumbled nor even said a word about 
the weather, perhaps because they were too 
much accustomed to its harsh and inclement 
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moods, perhaps because their hearts were both 
so full of other things, and that of one, at 
least, of feelings with which the gloom was 
more in accord than any sunshine could have 
been. 

The woman was still in the prime of life, 
scarcely forty years of age, and the tall lad at 
her side was her eldest child. But Mrs. 
Sinclair, of Quodda Schoolhouse, had long 
parted from the last bloom of physical youth, 
and might have been more than ten years 
older than she really was. She was a small, 
slight woman, of nervous and excitable tempera- 
ment, and life had been, for her, little more than 
a long endurance. Toil and hardship had 
worn her frame, anxieties almost amounting to 
terrors had whitened her hair, but none of 
them had conquered her spirit of indomitable 
cheerfulness. She had early made reckonings 
with her own heart as to what were its absolute 
necessities, and had found that with her, love, 
and the power of loving service, far outweighed 
all privations and struggles, and so had reso- 
lutely accepted her full burden of these. 
Perhaps she had never before felt such a 
sinking of her soul as she did to-day, for at 
last change and pain were stealing into the 
very home and home-ties for which she had 
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wrought and suffered. It was time for Robert, 
her first-born, to go out and seek his fortunes 
in the great world. And now the very day of 
his departure had come. 

* But as it is in the course of nature, it must 
be the will of God,' said the brave little woman 
to herself; 'and if one lets one's self begin to 
cry out against that, one never knows where 
one may end.' 

It troubled her sorely that during the recently 
past days she had not always been able to 
restrain her tears. For the sight of them vexed 
Robert, and had caused him to speak to her 
more than pnce in sharp words, and with a 
morose manner, which she felt sure would 
return upon his heart to sting it with a tender 
remorse when he should have gone away out 
of her sight 

She felt thankful that she did not think she 
should lose command of herself to-day. All 
the pathetic parting preparations had been 
completed, and, with nothing more but the end 
full in view, a desperate calmness had settled 
on her. 

'When one's pain is worst, one shows it 
least. I know that,' she decided to herself. 
'I believe that is the case with Robert. He 
has been feeling all the time, like I feel to-day.' 
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* Now, Robert,' she gasped, for they were 
walking at a considerable speed, and the wind 
nearly took away her breath, * you won't forget 
always to let us have a letter. You know it is 
such a long while between our posts, that, if 
none comes by one of them, we shall have a 
dreadful waiting for the next.' Her life had 
been worn down by constant waitings, — waitings 
for her husband's return from errands of duty 
and mercy, amid perils of darkness and cliff 
and wave ; waitings for tidings of death among 
her own people in the far southern mainland. 
And somehow, too, she had always been the 
one summoned to share other people's waitings, 
— the vigils of fishers' wives who knew not yet 
whether they were widows, and who craved for 
her presence, and were consoled by it, when 
they could bear none other. Alike when the 
worst came, or when fear faded through hope 
into glad certainty, she could be spared, and 
then others might come to console or to con- 
gratulate. But she had always been the best 
angel of the waiting hours, whose touch was 
soft enough for hearts palpitating with uncer- 
tainty, and who knew how to steer between 
that dread that is too like despair, and that 
hope which seems to tried hearts too much like 
indifforenee. Many a night through had she 
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watched in narrow Shetland huts, while the 
wind tramped over the roof with a sound as of 
chariots and horses, and the sea roared and 
growled below like a fierce wild beast seeking 
his prey. She had known when to speak and 
when to keep silence; when to murmur a 
soothing text, and when only to trim the little 
iron lamp, or to add another peat to the glow- 
ing pile ; when to kneel down and call out to 
God with that strange deep trust which we 
all find lying still and deep at the bottom of 
our hearts when storms of sorrow or fear are 
agitating our lives ; and when simply and 
silently to prepare and proffer a cup of tea. 
But she knew, too, what all this had cost her. 

* There's enough waiting in life which no 
human hand can hinder, Robert,' she went on, 
struggling valiantly for speech, for she did not 
want to slacken pace, since Robert might need 
all his time. * IVe had my share of that. I 
can see it was the lesson I needed, for I was 
of an impatient spirit And I've certainly not 
had too much of it, for I can't do it easily yet. 
But I think it's a lesson we should leave in 
God's hand, and not one we should set each 
other. So you'll take care about the letters, 
Robert ? ' 

* I'll do my best, mother,' said the lad. ' But 
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I expect I shall be often very busy. If you 
don't get word of me you may be sure it is all 
right with me. Somebody else would soon 
take care to let you know if anything went wrong.' 
* I'm not so sure of that,' she returned. * I've 
been thinking about that. Do you remember 
when the poor Norwegian sailor with his leg 
broken was carried up. to our house from the 
wreck of the Friga ? Well, he wouldn't write 
home to his mother till he was sure his leg 
wouldn't have to be cut off. He said she 
would think no news was good news, and 
would be spared all trouble about his calamity 
if she never heard of it till it was over. And 
I thought so too, at that time; but somehow 
now I don't If I don't hear from you I shall 
be apt to fancy, ** Something is wrong with 
Robert ; but he and his friends are saying that 
we will think no news is good news," and that 
so they won't trouble us till they have good 
news to send. But of course we don't want 
you to be writing letters home when it is your 
duty to be doing anything else,' she added, with 
true love's ready alarm and reluctance lest it 
become a drag and a fetter on the progress of 
active life ; * but a line will not take you long, 
and it will make me do double the spinning and 
knitting on the day it comes in.' 
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'Yes, yes, I understand all that/ said 
Robert * But do you know, mother, I think 
you ought to go back ? I can't bear to see 
you gasping and struggling against the wind as 
you are doing, and there is not time to walk 
more slowly, or even to pick our way. You 
know I said you shouldn't have come out at 
all,' he added, in a rather gentler tone. 

' Your father could not leave the school,' she 
answered ; 'and I could not bear that neither 
of us should put you a bit on your way.' 
(* She'll begin to cry now,' thought the lad, for 
her voice faltered ; but she did not.) * Yet, of 
course, I myst not hinder you. I think I'll 
leave you at the Moull. I have just a few 
words to say yet — I won't take long about 
them. Robert, my boy, I and your father pray 
that you may prosper with God's blessing, but 
that you may always keep God's blessing, 
whether you prosper or not And you won't 
forget your sister Olive, will you ? She'll have 
to depend upon herself, just like you, when 
we're taken, and we'd not grudge parting from 
her sooner, if we saw it was for her future 
good. You'll keep a watch for opportunities 
to suggest to us for Olive, won't you, Robbie ? 
You know we are so out of the world down 
here.' 
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* Of course I will, mother, if I see any,' said 
the lad ; * but it is scarcely likely that such will 
come my way.' 

'What we are looking for is always to be 
seen sooner or later, and those in London are 
at the heart of everything/ observed Mrs. 
Sinclair. * But here we are at the MoulV she 
said, stopping short. 'Just stand still one 
moment, Robert — I won't come farther.' They 
were at a point where the way wound between 
a high, mossy hill and a steep cliff. When 
they parted, each would be out of sight of the 
other in a moment, so that there would be no 
heart-rending lookings back. She had thought 
of this. 

* Stand still one moment,' she repeated. * I 
think there is something to say yet* She 
stood with her face towards the sea, gazing out 
upon its waste of grey waters dashing up 
against the fortress-like rocks which guarded 
the* low, dank, green hills and the little hamlets 
peeping up among them. Something to say 
yet ! There was a world of yearning love and 
solicitude seething in her mother's heart, but 
then such love and solicitude have to be 
condensed into much the same words as suit 
more common needs. She felt Robert give a 
slight, quick movement beside her ; it might 
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be of impatience, it might be of restive pain. 
It must be ended. 

'Robert/ she cried, *we shall be always 
thinking of you ; and we do hope you'll always 
try to believe we did our very best for you. 
And in time bring us back your own old self 
improved. God help you to be good, Robert. 
God send you all true happiness. God keep 
you. God bless you. Good-bye, good-bye;' 
and then, as she released his hands from her 
straining clasp, and looked up into his face, her 
love threw a playful thought upon the wealth of 
its passion, like a rose on the top of a jewel- 
case, as she added, * And give my love to the 
trees, Robert; and be sure you know them 
when you see them ' — 

And so she smiled upon him and turned 
away, and in a moment the curve of the hill 
hid them from each other. 

She did not stand still ; if she had let herself 
do that she might have been tempted to hurry 
after him for yet another farewell. She 
hastened back along the lonely road which she 
had just trodden in his dear company. She 
did not lift up her voice and weep in the loneli- 
ness. Her imaginative nature had realized this 
pain too vividly beforehand to be startled by 
any sudden stabs. Only, though the wind was 

B 
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behind her now, she still felt scarcely able to 
draw breath. There were lowly houses in 
sight, where the simple island hospitality would 
have readily rendered her rest and refreshment, 
but there are times when Nature's is the only 
face we can bear to look upon. Besides, hasten 
how she might, it would be dark before she 
reached home. The sun, which had not looked 
frankly from the sky all day, now displayed a 
lurid light behind the low hills to the west, 
throwing them into deep purple and violet 
shadow. She hurried on, for, though there 
was nothing to fear in an island whose guileless 
population of many thousands scarcely need 
the presence of a single policeman, and though, 
of course, Mrs. Sinclair was quite above all 
belief in the mischievous fairies, the mysterious 
' tangies,' or ghostly ponies, and other grotesque 
creations of the simple local imagination, yet in 
the darkness of a moonless night it would not 
be very pleasant travelling on a way where the 
driest walking was to be found by jumping 
from stone to stone in the bed of candid little 
watercourses that were far more to be trusted 
than the treacherous moss, which received 
one's foot only to close over it At sundown, 
too, the wind was almost sure to rise. It was 
well that Mrs. Sinclair was one of those who 
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instinctively avoid all avoidable discomforts as 
being apt to throw one aside from one's power 
to serve, and to compel one to be burdensome 
to others, for she was in that state of mind 
when the more selfish and reckless are inclined 
to court outward suffering as a relief from 
inward agony. 

There was scarcely a sharp word which she 

had ever spoken to Robert, however much for 

his good, which did not now seem to her to have 

been a harsh word ; and had she not often allowed 

him to see her disheartened, weary, and ailing, 

when by trying just a little harder she might 

have made believe to be as bright and well as 

usual ? And had she done Robert justice to 

the very utmost of her power ? The dear 

father was such an easy man, so ready to let 

things take their own way, and so sure that 

everything was for the best. That was his 

nature, and could not be altered, she thought ; 

and a sweet and sunny nature it was. She 

only wished her own was like it, except that it 

might not do for two such to run together in 

such a troublesome world. Had they really 

done their best for Robert ? Would he not 

find himself terribly behindhand when he went 

among other people who had lived all their 

lives in the polished places of the world ? 
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Perhaps it had been a mere petty pride, an 
unworthy shrinking from patronage, which 
had made her withhold the lad from too much 
frequenting of the houses of the one or two 
neighbouring proprietors ; and perhaps Robert 
would blame her for it some day ! 

Ah ! she knew she did not miss Robert now 
— not yet — while the grasp of his hand was 
still warm upon her own, and while his last 
words were still ringing in her ears. She 
could almost be glad just now that he was 
going away from the constant storm and priva- 
tion — from the dark, monotonous, empty days 
which she had often felt must be trying both to 
the boy s temper and moral nature. But how- 
would she bear the summer-time, when the 
separation would be growing longer and longer, 
and when she and Olive would take their 
spinning-wheels, or their knitting, out of doors, 
and watch the schoolboys at football, but no 
more Robert among them ; and when the fish- 
ing fleets would go and come, but there would 
be no Robert to go down to the boats and 
bring in the latest news ? How would she 
bear to see the blue waves dancing in the 
sunshine, and to know they rolled between 
her and her boy, between him and all the old 
life that had been, and could be no more ? 
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And then again her heart reproached her, 
for she was a woman who sought to walk in 
the ways of divine wisdom ; and the precepts, 
*Take no thought for the morrow; sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,' seemed 
breathed into her ears almost as by an audible 
voice. No, she would not think of the future.. 
It, and how she would bear it, was Gods 
business and not hers. 

Then, with a strange rebound, such as only 

highly-strung, wrung natures can comprehend, 

her thoughts went back to the past, to the 

richly-wooded, bowery Surrey vale, which she 

had left more than twenty years ago, and had 

never seen since ; and she saw before her, with 

all the startling clearness and detail of absolute 

vision, her ancient moss-grown cottage home, 

with its sweet old-fashioned flower-garden, and 

the grey tower of the village church among its 

guardian yews. Surely for one moment a 

balmy breeze from that vanished past softened 

the fierce winds of Ultima Thule ! Surely she 

caught a waft from the myrtles which used to 

stand in a row on the parlour window-sill ! 

Oh, what a magician memory is ! Mrs. Sinclair 

could have thrown herself down in the dark on 

the rough, wet ground, to cry her heart out in 

yearning for the homely faces of old neighbours, 
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for the caw of the rooks in the squire's park, 
and the ringing of the English bells on a 
Sunday morning. 

No, no, no; this would never do. Again 
the ancient oracle, to which she had never 
willingly turned a deaf ear, had its bracing 
word for her about 'forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before/ Neither the 
future nor the past must lay violent hands on 
the present. 

Was it tears or rain on her face ? Either 
way, the rain soon washed off the tears, for it 
began to fall in torrents, soaking even the thick 
native shawl which she wore pinned about her 
head, a more appropriate covering in such a 
climate than any bonnet or hat could be. It 
was dark now, and every moment the ground 
grew wetter and heavier, clogging the weary 
progress of her poor tired feet. 

* Tm glad of the rain,* she thought ; ' it will 
keep down the wind. Robert won't get wet in 
the cabin, and it will give him the smoother 
passage.' 

The way suddenly broadened into the valley 
where her journey ended. Here and there a 
solitary light sent out a spark of human cheer 
and habitation. She made straight to her own 
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house, daring, now it was in sight, to realize 
that she was very tired. She lifted the latch. 
A glow of peat- smelling light and warmth 
rushed out to welcome her. 

* It's well to reach home on such a night,* she 
said cheerily. * And there's father waking up 
from a pleasant dream ! And there's my Olive 
got the tea all ready for her mother ! Won't it 
be grand when it's Robert himself that we 
welcome back again ? And what a deal he 
will have to tell us! It's terrible, this going 
away; but then there could be no coming 
home without it And I've been thinking, 
Olive, we must begin at once to spin some of 
our finest wool, or even some flax, if there's 
any still to be had in the island, to make Robert 
some light socks for the warm summers down 
south.' 

One is tempted to wonder sometimes why 
God makes such as Mrs. Sinclair to live in 
a world like this, where they seem doomed to 
the endurance of exquisite agonies which others 
never feel or even guess at, and so many of 
which, alas! others could often avert by a 
word, or even by a look — how much more by 
action ! But let it be remembered that at every 
point at which pain can be received, there must 
be an equal capacity for receiving pleasure. 
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And let it be observed that though the 
quivering nerves of these sensitive natures may 
only receive pleasure once for ten times that 
they are thrilled with agony, yet so exquisite is 
that pleasure, that it seems almost to neutralize 
their huge disproportion of suffering. 

And what would the world be like if all 
souls were already so tempered ? — ready to 
receive little but pain, yearning to render 
nought but joy ? Would not that be the very 
kingdom and will of God come upon earth, for 
which we pray daily, but over which we too 
seldom ponder ? 

Let us think of these martyr-souls with a 
reverent exultation. They are God's best 
pledge of what He has in store when all hearts 
— even these — shall be satisfied for evermore. 




CHAPTER II. 



NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 




[FTER his mother left him, Robert 
Sinclair plodded steadily on his road. 
He thought she was a good little wo- 
man to let him go at the last with so little fuss. 

Very likely he would not have to walk alone 
far. One other young Shetlander, at least, was 
also to sail in the same ship which would take 
Robert away from the island. Robert was 
almost sure to overtake Tom Ollison presently, 
or, at any rate, to meet him at the half-way 
house, where travellers were wont to break 
their journey by a brief rest beside the fire, and 
a temperate meal of strong tea and home-baked 
bread. 

If Roberts way onward was somewhat less 
picturesque than his mother s homeward one, it 
was also less lonely, that part of the country 
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nearer its little capital being more populous 
than Its remoter regions. Robert Sinclair 
quickened his pace when he came in sight 
of a beautiful little bay, with many houses 
nestling among its cliffs, and a tiny church and 
a big manse standing on the lip of the sea. 
One more up-hill tug, and he would reach his 
temporary resting-place. 

He found the good woman of the little house 
bustling about in a state of unwonted excite- 
ment. If Tom OUison had not yet arrived, — 
and Robert's inquiries ascertained that he had 
not, — she had other guests of much greater 
importance in her eyes. Not that she might 
not have preferred Tom, for she had all the 
old-fashioned island distrust of strange faces. 
But then strangers always meant money, ready 
money, and that is no small boon in a place 
where life rubs on mostly by a series of ex- 
changes, of doubtfully ascertained values. 

Robert found no less than three people 
already awaiting the hostess's ministrations. 
But they were not altogether — one sat alone 
and apart, quite extinguished by the presence 
of the others. He recognised this one, and 
she got up and curtseyed to him because 
she knew he was the schoolmasters son at 
Quodda. This was little Kirsty Mail. He 
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thought now that he had heard his mother 
say something about Kirsty s soon going to a 
servant's place in the south; but his mother 
was always taking so much interest in these 
kind of people and things, that he could not be 
expected to remember all the details. 

The other two were strangers, perfect 
strangers, Robert was sure of that the moment 
he saw them. They were seated in front of 
the open fire, spreading out their garments to 
dry in its genial heat. They both turned and 
looked at him ; but they made no room for him 
at the fire, any more than they evidently had 
done for Kirsty Mail ; probably it did not 
occur to them that anybody was travelling but 
themselves. The one was a big burly gentle- 
man, with a face which would have been fine, 
but that its once noble outlines were blurred 
by too much flesh. It was the same with its 
expression. It was odd how so much good- 
humour and kindliness could remain apparent 
among such palpable traces of peevishness, 
irritability, and something very like discontent 
His long olive-green overcoat was richly furred 
about the neck and wrists, and there was a 
magnificent signet ring on the hand he held 
out over the glowing fire. 

The other was quite a young girl ; and it was 
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almost ridiculous to see the features of the 
father's heavy, rather voluptuous countenance 
translated into her delicate beauty. But it was 
not everybody who would have eyes to see 
that his expression was also translated into 
hers, and still fewer, that it did not even gain 
by the transfer. Young vices go under such 
euphonious names : they are called * sweet 
petulance/ and *airy scorn,* and * innocent 
thoughtlessness.' Alas! It is so often only 
when it is too late, when they have taken firm 
hold on the life and have ravaged it, and spread 
poison around it, that they are recognised for 
what they are ! 

* I hope that good woman won't be long 
in giving us something to eat, Etta,' said the 
gentleman to the young lady. * Td like to be 
into the town before dusk if possible; but I 
suppose it isn't. There's no knowing what the 
way may be like. What did she say she could 
let us have, eh ? ' 

* She said something about eggs,' answered 
the girl indifferently. 

* And tea, eh ? ' added the gentleman with a 
disgusted tone. At that moment Mrs. Yunson 
bustled into the apartment to spread a clean 
coarse cloth on the rough table. So he directed 
his inquiries to her. 
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'You don't mean to say you can't let me 
have anything stronger than that/ he said, as 
she set forth a dim tin tea-kettle. 

* It's real good, sir,' she answered. 'Tea's a 
thing that keeps well, and we can get that 
good.' 

'But I want some brandy— or, at any rate, 
some beer,' he said. 

'This isn't a licensed house, sir,' said Mrs. 
Yunson. 'There is not one nearer than 
Lerwick ; there are very good ones there/ 

' Well, I don't know how you get on in such 
a climate without something to comfort you,' 
observed the visitor. ' But I daresay you know 
how to take care of yourselves. There are 
nice little places among the rocks, where nice 
little boats can leave nice little kegs, eh ? And, 
upon my word, I don't see who could blame 
you. The Revenue folk oughtn't to be hard 
on people living in such a place.' 

* Indeed, and that's very true, sir,' responded 
Mrs. Yunson, going on with her hospitable 
duties. 

' I suppose you really do have a good deal 
of smuggling here ? ' inquired the guest, lower- 
ing his voice to a more confidential tone. 

Mrs. Yunson shook her head. 'Not now, 
sir,' she answered demurely. * There's a little 
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tobacco, maybe, now and again, but not enough 
to be worth the trouble and risk. It is 
done more for the fun of the thing than 
anything else, I do believe. The cloth is 
quite fresh and clean, miss,' she interpolated, 
seeing the young lady's eyes fixed with sus- 
picious disfavour on sundry pale stains upon it. 
* Those marks are just off the haystack, on 
which it was dried. That's the only way we 
can manage in winter — the ground is that soft 
and dirty, and the wind's too high for lines.* 

Miss Etta Brander began to sip her tea. 
She said nothing about its quality, which was 
really excellent, but she remarked that she 
could not touch the bread — she would rather 
starve — it was so lumpy. 

•Well, Etta,' growled her father, *I should 
really think you could put up for once without 
grumbling with what other people have to live 
upon all their days.' 

Etta smiled superciliously; she knew she 
owed the reproof only to her father's own 
irritation at having to go without his usual 
mid-day indulgence of a ' tot ' of brandy. 

Mrs. Yunson asked if they had done with the 
teapot, that she might take it away to supply 
the wants of Robert and little Kirsty Mail. 

Etta looked calmly at her, as if she either 
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did not hear or did not understand what she 
said. But her father answered, 'Certainly, 
certainly. Why did you not ask for it before ? 
I did not know they were travellers too. I 
thought they were your own boy and girl.' 

Robert's cheeks flamed. To think of any- 
body's mistaking him for a son of old Bawby 
Yunson's ! And yet was it to be wondered at ? 
he admitted, thinking of his own rude and 
travel-stained appearance, and reflecting that 
people so accustomed to wealth and luxury as 
those before him, were little likely to observe 
those subtle marks of different rank which had 
hitherto been very visible to his own eyes. 
As for little Kirsty Mail, she was all in crimson 
confusion to think that anybody could imagine 
her a sister of young Mr. Robert Sinclair ; how 
angry it would make him ! — such a smart young 
gentleman as he was ! 

Mrs. Yunson made sundry strategic move- 
ments by which she contrived to suggest that 
even these humbler guests must have some 
share of the drying warmth of the fire before 
they could be suffered to depart. The gentle- 
man pushed back his chair and made room for 
Kirsty. 

* And where do you come from ? And how 
did you get here?' he asked, looking at her 
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with the smiling, half-contemptuous curiosity 
which is some people's form of interest in an 
odd sort of animal. 

* I came most of the way in a cart, sir,' 
faltered the blushing Kirsty. * I come from 
Scantness/ 

' And are you going to Lerwick ? How are 
you going to get there ? ' 

'Walking, please, sir,' said Kirsty, open-eyed, 
wondering what doubt there could be on that 
matter. 

' It's pretty rough work for such as you,' said 
the stranger. 

* Oh, they are used to it, pa,' remarked Miss 
Etta. * Habit is everything in these matters.' 

* And what are you going to do after you get 
to Lerwick ? ' Mr. Brander went on, as if nature 
had given him the right to ask all the questions 
because he was clad in broadcloth and sealskin, 
while Kirsty wore only coarse tweeds. 

' I'm going to my aunt's in Edinburgh — I'm 
to stay with her until I get a place,' answered 
Kirsty meekly. 

* Oh, you're off in the ship too, are you ? 
And is there not anybody from home to see 
you off .'^' 

* No, sir,' faltered Kirsty ; * there's only 
grannie at home, and she's almost stone-blind.' 
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' It's a wonder she did not want you to stay 
with her ; how will she get on without you ? ' 

' She lives with a woman who looks after her/ 
answered Kirsty. 

' And how does she live ? I mean what 
supports her? The parish, I suppose — Fm 
told it*s getting quite the natural support of old 
ladies in Shetland/ observed Mr. Brander. 

'Grannie gets money from my uncle in 
Inverness/ said Kirsty simply. 

* Oh/ said Mr. Brander, ' that's very dutiful 
of him. I suppose he's pretty well off.' 

*He's a journeyman baker, sir,' answered 
Kirsty. * He sends her three shillings a week 
regularly.' 

* And is that all she has ? ' 

'She does a good deal of spinning and 
knitting yet, sir, — ^almost as well as if she could 
see,' replied Kirsty, who was loyally proud of 
her grandmother in this respect. 

' And does she make much by that ^ ' 
Kirsty was dubious, and hesitated. 

* I mean, how much can she earn in a week ? ' 
he said impatiently, varying the form of his 
question. 

* Indeed, sir, and I cannot tell that,' said 
Kirsty, blushing as if she deserved that he 
should scold her. 
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' They don't do it in that way, sir/ inter- 
posed Mrs. Yunson. ' Most of them just do 
what they can, and take it to the merchant's, 
an' he gives them what he can afford of the 
things they are wantin'. I daresay your 
grannie will make out her tea and her meal 
yet that way — the little she wants,' she 
added, turning to Kirsty. ' 

* Indeed, an' she does,' said Kirsty, greatly 
relieved. 

* A very little goes a long way here, I 
imagine,' observed Miss Henrietta Brander. 
Little did she dream that in her slighting 
words she had given a succinct description of 
true affluence ! 

* But you don't mean to tell me that those 
outlandish old things are still in actual use ? * 
cried Mr. Brander, pointing to a spinning- 
wheel which stood in a corner of the room. 

* Indeed, and it is so, sir,' answered Mrs. 
Yunson. ' I doubt if there's a house in 
Shetland without one. We know all about 
our wool from the time it's off the sheeps' 
backs till it's on our own. We couldn't bear 
your manufactured things, sir; they would 
not serve our turn at all. There's nothing 
but Shetland wool will keep out Shetland 
weather.' 
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Mr. Brander lifted a corner of the shawl 
which Kirsty Mail was wearing, and felt it 
gently between his fingers. 

*You would be satisfied with fewer fal-de- 
rals, Etta/ said he, ' if you had to make them 
up from the beginning, instead of running about 
to shops and dressmakers ! ' 

Etta tossed her head. It was really too 
odious and too ridiculous that he should 
draw such comparisons. But then papa was 
always aggravating when he had not had his 
brandy. 

'And aren't you frightened to be going 
among such strange places and people ? ' pur- 
sued Mr. Brander, still addressing Kirsty. 
* How will you manage all your little business ? 
Haven't you any luggage ? Where is it ? ' 

* Grierson's cart took up my box this morn- 
ing, sir,' said Kirsty. * He had to go into 
Lerwick with some geese to sell for Christmas 
time. And Tom Ollison will see me safe on 
board ship, and off again to meet my aunt at 
Leith.' 

* Tom Ollison ! ' echoed Mr. Brander, with 
an inquiring look at Robert Sinclair. And 
before Kirsty could stammer out that this was 
not he, a merry young voice cried from the 
threshold, — 
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* Who wants him ? Here he is ! Haven't I 
run the last bit of the way, I was so afraid 
I should miss you! There's so many people 
to say good-bye to, and they have all something 
extra to say.' 

The speaker was vigorously rubbing his feet 
on the home-made straw mat in the entry. 
Mr. Brander watched, amused. Even Miss 
Henrietta gave her supercilious smile. When 
Tom Ollison came forward, and found whom 
he had been addressing so unceremoniously, 
the swift colour rushed to the very roots of his 
waving golden hair, but he only looked frankly 
into the unknown faces and smiled. 

* I did not expect anybody was here but 
Kirsty and you, Rob,' he said with implied 
apology. 

* I expect you will have to be quick over 
your eatables, young man,' remarked Mr. 
Brander with a smile; 'or you and this fair 
damsel will be terribly belated.' 

' We'll be in plenty of time for the boat, sir,' 
answered Tom. * Thank you, sir, thank you,' as 
Mr. Brander pushed the homely viands towards 
him. 'And everybody is quite safe here at 
any time ; there's nobody to be met but those 
willing to do one a good turn.' 

*Ah, I suppose so,' said Mr. Brander, half 
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interrogatively. * I am told you hardly lock 
your doors at night hereabouts. Wonderful, 
that seems to us, accustomed to cities like 
London and Glasgow. What is that you are 
saying, Etta ?' 

* That the houses do not look as if they held 
much worth stealing,* she said listlessly. * I 
can scarcely tell which are dwelling-houses and 
which are what our driver called lamb-houses.* 

*You see we are all pretty much alike in 
Shetland, sir,' observed Tom Ollison, in his 
pleasant, frank manner. 

'We might well be all a little better off,' 
sighed Mrs. Yunson. 

* At any rate, nobody ever starves here,' said 
Tom Ollison, *and that's more than can be 
said for those places where there is plenty to 
steal in some houses. It's not what is in our 
houses, but the houses themselves, which might 
be a little changed for the better. I'm glad 
the young lady has noticed how bad they are.' 

Somehow there was an awkwardness in the 
pause which followed. 

* I suppose the horse has had its feed by this 
time,' said Mr. Brander, rising. ' Is the chaise 
ready ? ' 

* It's standing at the door,' answered Mrs. 
Yunson, bustling forward to proffer her assist- 
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ance to Miss Etta with her wraps. * You must put 
on everything you can, young lady/ she advised, 
' for I think there is going to be more rain.' 

* Heugh ! ' said the young lady, sniffing at 
the quilted hood with which she enveloped her 
sealskin-capped head, till little was visible of 
her face except her eyes, — * Heugh ! how soon 
everything gets a smell of that horrid peat ! ' 

'We think it fine and healthy, ma'am,' ob- 
served Mrs. Yunson. ' The fish o' the sea an' 
the peat i' the hills are the blessings God gives 
to Shetland.' 

Robert Sinclair had already gone outside. 
He wanted to have a look at * the chaise,' — 
perhaps to put a few questions to its driver. 
Tom Ollison sauntered after him, and then 
Kirsty Mail stole out, not caring to be left 
alone with the ' gentry.' 

Robert turned to young Ollison as he joined 
him, and drew him a little aside. 

' Why ! do you know who those are ? ' he 
whispered. 

*Ay, that I do,' said Tom with a smile. 
* That's Mr. Brander, the London stockbroker, 
who has just got hold of Wallness and St. 
Ola's Isle.' 

* Ought you to have said anything to him 
about the houses ? ' asked Robert. 
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It was notorious that those on the Wallness 
estate were among the worst in the island. 

* To whom ought one to speak about them 
if not to the landlords ? Ought we to only talk 
of their business behind their backs ? ' returned 
Tom; *and I did not bring in the subject, 
neck and heels; the young lady led up to it 
And as he has just got hold of the property, 
he's not to blame for its condition yet — 
not yet! I thought I was in the nick of 
time/ 

The Branders came out of the cottage. 
Etta was assisted into the seat beside the 
driver, for her father did not venture to take 
the control of a strange horse on unknown 
roads. Etta made considerable demands on 
both him and the driver in the way of tucking 
her into her rugs, and securing them about her. 
At last she pronounced herself ' as comfortable 
as she could be in that miserable climate,' and 
her father was free to clamber rather painfully 
into the back seat of the vehicle, which had 
scarcely been built for people of his weight and 
proportions. H is native good-humour revived . 
as he looked forward to a more stimulating 
meal at the snug hotel in the town. 

* I think we have room for another — a light 
one,' he said, looking at Tom OUison, who had 
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somehow piqued and interested him. *Will 
you have a lift ? ' 

'Thank you very much, Tm sure, sir,' said 
Tom brightly; *but Tve promised to look 
after Kirsty, and Tve to look in at one or two 
houses with messages, and Tve got to carry 
this to Lerwick ; ' and he poised in his hand a 
strange, strong-looking basket made of closely- 
bound straw. 

' What in the name of wonder are you doing 
with that? It*s empty, isn't it?' asked Mr. 
Brander. 

* It's a Christmas present from our farm lad 
to his sister, who is married, in Lerwick. It is 
to hold her peats. It is what we call a cashie,' 
explained Tom. ' The men make them in the 
winter evenings.' 

'Well, as you've neither got a damsel to 
escort nor a hamper to carry,' said Mr. Brander, 
turning to Robert Sinclair, 'perhaps you will 
be glad of a lift ? If so, up you get' 

* Thank you very much, sir,' answered 
Robert, instantly accepting the invitation. 
What a queer fellow Tom was ! Kirsty must 
have come on safely enough without him ; for 
that matter, Robert himself would have had to 
walk with her then. And Tom could have left 
the cashie at Mrs. Yunson's for somebody else 
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to take up at their leisure; the servant lad 
would have easily inferred that it had been 
accidentally forgotten. However, Robert felt 
that he had little reason to criticise Tom's 

* queerness/ since in this instance it had given 
him an opportunity he must otherwise have 
missed. 

*Well/ said Kirsty, as she and Tom set off 
on their march, after the chaise had rapidly 
driven away, ' I should not think anybody with 
all those beautiful wraps need grumble at any 
weather.' 

* Don't you think so, Kirsty ? ' said Tom. 

* I rather do. I think the wrapping up is the 
bother of it for any of us. I should not like to 
be a fish if I had to put on waterproofs.' 

*Who is that young fellow we have left 
behind us ? ' asked Mr. Brander of Robert, as 
Tom and Kirsty waned small in the distance 
while the chaise rattled away. 

* Tom Ollison, sir,' Robert answered. ' He 
is the son of the farmer at Clegga, out Scantness 
way.' 

'A fine young fellow, if he only has good 
guiding and gets into the right way,' mused 
^x, Brander aloud, revealing the purport of 
his words by adding, * He ought to make a 
fortune with that head of his and that taking 
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manner. But it's odd how those don't always 
tell best in that direction. I shouldn't wonder, 
now/ he went on, with a keen glance at his 
companion, * if you come back the richer man 
of the two.' 

Robert smiled demurely at the dubious half 
compliment. * Tom was always cleverer than 
I was,' he said. ' I've always known him ; he 
went to my father's school.' 

* And you're not going to follow your father s 
profession ? You're wise. Plenty of work for 
very little money there— not a penny turned 
over without drudgery in it. Just work, work, 
work, till a man is worn out. / say that a man 
should make his fortune soon enough to enjoy 
himself while he's able to do so.' 

There was that in Mr. Brander's manner 
which added as plainly as in words, ' as I have 
done.' Still Mr. Brander did not look a perfect 
picture of enjoyment He was scanning the 
features of the country through which they 
were passing. 

'Some of the houses are a little more like 
what one is accustomed to hereabouts,' he ob- 
served. ' These all have some sort of window, 
and mostly chimney - pots. About Wallness 
I noticed many with only apertures in the roof 
for a light, and a hole for the escape of smoke.' 
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* Tve heard it said that those are most com- 
fortable after all, for this climate/ remarked 
Robert. 

*Well, perhaps so. Ha! I shouldn't wonder 
— warm in winter and shady in summer,' 
assented Mr. Brander with a sense of relief. 

* Only when one sees them one's natural feeling 
is that one wouldn't like to live in them one s 
self.' 

*The people are accustomed to them/ said 
Robert ; ' it is quite a different thing. They 
have no idea of anything else.' 

*And it's really folly to interfere with the 
habits of a community/ remarked Mr. Brander. 

* I believe in keeping in old fashions. The 
world would be a ridiculous place if it was not 
for variety.' 

He began to think that after all he had not 
made such a bad bargain in acquiring the estate 
of Wallness. Certainly, he would never have 
chosen it ; it was not in his line at all. He 
had hitherto taken his holiday pleasure on 
plans gradually ascending with his fortunes, 
from Margate and Brighton to Scarborough 
and Homburg; he had stayed at the Lakes 
once, and had been horribly bored, though he 
always owned that the cooking was good. But 
Wallness and the island of St. Ola's had * come 
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in his way/ as he would have termed it, or he 
'had got hold of them,' as Tom OUison had 
expressed it, because, being an unentailed pro- 
perty, the last of their ancient owners had used 
them as security in sundry speculative proceed- 
ings, by which he had wildly hoped to realize 
some wealth wherewith to enrich himself, and 
do some justice to his barren and ill-drained 
acres, a proceeding which, of course, had ended 
as it always does. It had struck Mr. Brander 
that it did not sound bad to be the owner of an 
island, and to talk of * his little place, Wallness 
Castle.' At any rate he would keep them for 
a little while ; they had come into his posses- 
sion at a time when he could not hope to gain 
much by selling the pledge he had taken of his 
neighbour, and it occurred to him that their 
value might be increased by a little judicious 
application of the business principles which he 
had found to answer so well in his set in the 
City. He had been a little confounded by the 
utter novelty of all he had found at Wallness, 
He had mistrusted the late laird's factor, had 
shrunk from the minister, and altogether had 
been inclined eagerly to seize an opportunity of 
insight into the workings of the native mind, 
which he shrewdly felt he was likely to get 
from either of the unsophisticated island lads 
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whom chance had thrown in his way. Young 
OlUson had startled him by touching the already 
uneasy nerve of his conscience. Robert had 
furnished him with exactly the arguments and 
points of view which had been needed to soothe 
it. He felt confirmed in his first opinion, that 
of the two this was the lad who would get on 
in the world. 



CHAPTER III. 



DIFFERENT PEOPLE S DIFFERENT WAYS. 




HE black darkness of night overtook 
Tom Ollison and Kirsty long before 
the changeful beacon-light of Bressay 
cheered them with the thought that Lerwick 
was nigh at hand. 

Tom had to make a little digression from his 
direct path to visit a primitive village, that he 
might say ' good-bye ' to one or two ' old folks ' 
who had once worked on his father's * place.' 
And as it was from this village that the 
Lerwick people got most of their peats, it also 
occurred to Tom that ' it was ill carrying in an 
empty cashie,' when he might spare somebody 
one journey by filling it at once. His father 
had entrusted him with one or two silver coins 
as ' New Year tokens ' for these ancient de- 
pendents, and somehow, when Tom thought 
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how their hard-working lives were fast closing 
in, while his was beginning in youth and health 
and hope, and how their grand old faces might 
very likely be at rest under the rough turf of 
the bleak churchyard before he could come 
back, he felt he should like to give them a 
little pleasure now, while they were within his 
reach, and so he supplemented his father s gifts 
with all the munificence of youthful sensibility. 
The old folks received his kindness with the 
dignity of their years, with almost as little 
show of emotion as might be displayed by 
stone deities when offerings are laid at their 
shrine. But when he was gone, slinging the 
now weighted cashie over his strong young 
shoulders, one old dame said to her ancient 
neighbour that 'the Ollisons had always had 
the open hand ; it ran in the race ; not the ill- 
closed-together fingers that let the money slip 
through, but the thumb that bends far back, 
and kens how to give/ And the veteran had 
answered sternly, * that he knew nought o' such 
auld wife s sayings, but he reckoned the world 
wad be none the poorer if such as Tam Ollison 
were rich/ 

Tom had full licence for his liberality, for, as 
the youngest son of a widower, — well-to-do, 
according to island estimates, and already re- 
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lieved from all charge of his elder children, — 
the lad had started from home with a fairly liberal 
allowance for his journey in his pocket, and 
without any strait injunctions as to how it 
should be applied. ' Do what you feel is best 
under the circumstances which arise, Tom,' old 
Mr. Ollison had said. * Think what is right 
and fair ; that's the best advice I can give you, 
my boy, because I can't foresee every turn, and 
this will fit them all/ 

At last the crowded lights of Lerwick itself 
brightened on the view of the young travellers, 
but not before the staggering steps and royster- 
ing shouts of sundry wayfarers they encountered 
had announced that they were in the vicinity 
of that stage of civilisation of which 'licensed 
houses ' form an important item. 

Tom had promised Kirsty's grandmother to 
take her to the Clegga farm-servant's married 
sister, where the girl could get rested and re- 
freshed, and await the boat that would take 
them off to the ship. Kirsty had never been 
in * a town ' before, and was awed and mystified 
as she followed Tom through the steep, narrow 
lanes. She started and exclaimed at what at 
first seemed to her in the darkness to be a 
gaunt arm stretched over a low wall in 
Chromate Lane. It was but the stumpy, bare 
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bough of a stunted tree! But when they 
arrived at their destination, and she was wel- 
comed by faces which she had known in 
Scantness, her spirits revived, and she once 
more found the tongue which she seemed to 
have lost during the latter part of the journey. 

There was nothing for Tom but to stay 
where he was in the meanwhile, and partake 
of the homely viands which were eagerly set 
before him. He was not the less welcome 
because he found he had come to a house 
full of trouble. The young husband, Peter 
Laurensen, had met with a serious accident 
which had thrown him out of work, and would 
keep him idle for some time, besides probably 
entailing a difficult surgical operation, which 
would have to be performed amid all the dis- 
advantages of a small, dark, ill-ventilated room, 
the sole dwelling of the young pair, their baby, 
and an old relation, there being no hospital in 
the town, nor, indeed, in the island, for the 
reception of such sufferers. The young wife, 
too, was ailing, though there was little wrong 
with her except the exhaustion due to her 
strange accumulation of incompatible duties as 
house-mother, bread-winner, and nurse. Her 
face looked worn and weary even amid the 
delight of welcoming her brothers masters 

D 
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son, and pouring out upon him a flood of 
deprecating thanks for his trouble in carrying 
over the ' cashie ' which her brother had been 
so ' mindful ' as to send, and still more for his 
thoughtfulness in filling it by the way, and so 
saving her one toilsome walk to the Hill of 
Sound. * They may call the hill the poor folk s 
doctor,' she said, with her pale smile, *an' I'll 
not say it's not wholesome for us, taking us out 
from overmuch sitting wi' our pins and our 
wheels. But one may have too much o' a good 
thing, and I think whiles it's like the rest o' 
the doctors, and sometimes kills instead of 
cures.' 

The ship did not sail till midnight, and, after 
Tom and Kirsty had had their tea, the youth 
proposed going down to the main street to 
ascertain when a boat would start to take them 
on board. He thought, too, that he might 
come across Robert Sinclair and join forces 
with him. Kirsty timidly asked if she might 
accompany him. * She'd be feared to go alone, 
and she'd like to see the shops.' Tom readily 
assented. He knew Lerwick very well, and 
was not wholly unfamiliar with larger towns, 
having paid short visits to Kirkwall, Inverness, 
and even Aberdeen, though London, the goal of 
his present journey, with its seething millions and 
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Its sharp contrasts of glory and gloom, still 
loomed shadowy on his imagination. He 
thought it would be great fun to hear Kirsty's 
admiring ejaculations before the first fine 
edge of her new experiences should be worn 
away ! 

Kirsty hung before the windows of the grocer 
and the baker, just as fine ladies do before 
those of the mercer and the milliner. She had 
scarcely realized that there were so many jam- 
pots and tea-boxes and short-cakes to be seen 
together anywhere in the wide world ! As for 
the draper s, the fancy shops, and the book- 
seller s, they fairly struck her dumb. Point 
d*Alen9on and gems from Golconda could not 
have impressed her more than did those ruffles 
of cheap lace and strings of imitation beads. 
But Tom resisted a rising inclination to indulge 
himself by making her the supremely happy 
possessor of one or two of these gewgaws. For 
he said to himself that they would be of no use 
to her ; they were not so fine as they seemed 
to her, and Kirsty must get into the habit of 
seeing such things without thinking of getting 
them. This was wisdom which he had learned 
for himself, at the cost of sundry thoughtless 
little purchases when shops had been as novel 
to him as they were to Kirsty. But it was 
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another matter when Kirsty lingered opposite 
the bookseller's, admiring a simple little framed 
print of an old woman at her spinning-wheel, 
which seemed to her tear-filling eyes a very 
portrait of 'grannie.' Tom darted in, and 
bought the pretty trifle, and placed it in the 
girl's hand, telling her it would do to hang in 
her bedroom wherever she went, to keep her in 
remembrance of Shetland, home, and grannie ! 
And then he stopped her bewildered thanks by 
taking her into his confidence as to what he 
should buy for their poor sick host and his 
weary young wife. 

' It shall go into their place after we've left,' 
he decided ; ' the sight of us from the old home 
has cheered them up a bit, and after we've gone 
again they will feel a little down-hearted, and it 
will do them the more good. Do you think 
they would like a goose, Kirsty ?' 

''Deed and I do,' said the girl ; 'but. Master 
Tom, it will cost a lot o' money in the town.' 

* I can manage that,' answered Tom, who had 
been looking through his purse, and going over 
some rapid mental calculations which he did not 
expound to Kirsty. 'And a few oranges will 
be nice for the sick man ; he can take one when 
his wife isn't at home to give him tea. There's 
more fruit in Lerwick just now than there is 
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generally, because Christmas is so near. And 
don't you think it would be a good idea to send 
one of those little short-cakes with " A Happy 
New Year " printed on it in sugar plums ? That 
will give a sort of good grace to all the rest, 
won't it, Kirsty?' 

His rapid suggestions, which seemed so 
sumptuous in her eyes, nearly took Kirsty s 
breath away, but she got into the spirit of the 
thing, and made a shrewd market of the goose, 
and a good selection among the short-cake. 
Oranges she did not know so much about, 
having only tasted two or three in her life, so 
Tom gave her one or two to put in her pocket 
for the voyage. He got all his commodities 
gathered in the grocers shop, whose kindly 
master seemed quite to enter into the situation, 
and promised that the parcel should be sent 
faithfully to the address which Tom wrote on 
the outside of an envelope, on whose inside he 
put, * This is something to cook over the peats 
out of the new cashie, with Tom Ollison's 
love.' 

Thev walked the whole tortuous lensfth of 
the queer chief street, and ascertained that they 
could have a share of a boat which was to take 
some people from the principal hotel to the 
ship. As they had seen nothing of Robert 
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Sinclair, it occurred to Tom to ask the waiter 
if he knew who these people were, and the 
answer he got was that the gentleman was * the 
new man that had got Wallness and St. Ola s, 
and a young lady, and a young gentleman.* 
This last, Tom decided, must mean Robert him- 
self, as Robert had not been to Lerwick for a 
long time, and was not likely to be known to 
anybody there. 

The boat was to start within an hour, and 
they would just have time to go back to the 
Laurensens to bid them good-bye. They were 
both a little mysterious over their secret, so that 
Mrs. Laurensen said to her husband that she 
wondered what that girl Kirsty was giggling at, 
and she hoped that Mr. Tom had had things as 
he liked them, for he seemed rather quiet like. 
But half an hour later Peter and his wife under- 
stood all about it. And Mrs. Laurensen 
said, — 

* Now, Peter, that's the sort o' folk that 
ought to be rich.' 

And Peter replied with a quiet chuckle, 
* Giving away as you go along isn't the way to 
get rich, Kate. Leastways, if riches means lots 
o' money.' 

When Kirsty and Tom reached the boat, 
ihey found they had not been mistaken about 
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Robert Sinclair. He was with Mr. Brander 
and Miss Henrietta. And as they sat in the 
little vessel, rocking in the darkness, while Mr. 
Brander fussed about his luggage, Robert left 
the young lady and came to their end of the 
boat, to whisper that he had been invited to 
join them at their hotel dinner, and that Mr. 
Brander seemed to make sure that he would 
travel in their part of the boat, and that he 
really thought he might do so, seeing that their 
hospitality had already spared his cash a little. 
It was really a great thing to get a chance of 
being friendly with such people. He hadn't 
originally meant to travel first-class; he had half 
hoped to get Tom to join him in the humbler 
part of the ship (he said this, rightly guessing 
that Tom's allowance and marching orders 
would permit him to do what he liked either 
way). It would not be a very great extra- 
vagance, for the Branders, though they lived in 
London, were to stop in Edinburgh, where they 
would remain till after the new year came in, 
and after they were gone, Robert could resume 
his original plan. 

* I'm going to travel in the steerage,' said Tom 
rather drily. For this was the economy on 
which he had resolved to straighten his accounts 
after his little beneficences. 
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'Are you doing this out of sheer contra- 
diction, Tom ? ' asked Robert, feeling somehow 
nettled. 

' No/ replied Tom more frankly. ' I made 
up my mind about it while I was in the town.' 

* Mr. Brander has given me his card with his 
London address on it already/ confided Robert. 
* He has asked me to call on him. Pm sure he 
would ask you too. I think he took a fancy to 
you, little as he saw of you,' he added, trying to 
defend himself, to himself, against a secret con- 
sciousness that he was not altogether sorry that 
Tom was behaving as * queerly ' as usual. ' Are 
you sure you've made up your mind, Ollison ? ' 

* Quite sure,' said Tom, moving a little aside, 
as at that moment Mr. Brander stepped heavily 
into the boat, making it sway from side to side, 
and causing the unaccustomed Kirsty to grasp 
Tom's arm in terror. 

* I'm glad you're to be in the steerage too. 
I've been hoping so all the while, but I didn't 
say so, because I did not think it likely,' she 
whispered. ' Now if there s a storm, I'll know 
you're not far off. You wouldn't forget me } * 
she pleaded. 

Tom laughed. ' Of course I wouldn't,' he said ; 
< but I don't think there will be any storm to- 
night' 
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The boat began to move off toward the ship, 
and Kirsty, suddenly realizing that the waste of 
waters had already begun to roll between her 
and home and grannie, began to cry quietly. 

*And so you two are starting out to make 
your fortunes,' said the sonorous voice of Mr. 
Brander. He meant the two youths, for he 
never would have thought of such as Kirsty in 
such a connection. 

*I hope we shall do so, sir/ said Robert 
Sinclair. 

' It should not be a matter of hope, but of will, 
young man,' rejoined the senior. ' If a man 
means to get on, he has only got to say, " I will 
get on, at any cost," and then he does get on. 
That's what I said when I left home. I left a 
poorer home than either of yours, I reckon. 
And IVe not done so badly, and I've not done 
yet.' 

Even as he spoke his face looked a little sour 
in the moonlight. For two thoughts rose in his 
mind and troubled him. First, that his earliest 
business connection chose to consider him a 
dishonourable man, and always said so, and that, 
though he denied the justice of the opinion, or 
at least always talked about * charity ' when he 
heard of it, he could not deny the facts on which 
it was based! Second, that his own boyish 
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ambition had been to buy * the Hall ' of his own 
native village, and that by some freak of cir- 
cumstance, just before he became possessed of 
means so to do, it had been purchased by the 
trustees of a great charitable association, and 
converted by them into an idiot asylum, whose 
poor patients wandered aimlessly in the sweet 
parterres which were to him as Naboth's vine- 
yard was to King Ahab. 

But while Robert Sinclair repeated to himself 
Mr. Branders asseveration, and only hoped that 
it might be true in his, Robert's, own case, Tom 
Ollison had scarcely heard it ; Tom stood up in 
the darkness, with his head bared to the silent 
stars, and in his blue eyes there was a strange 
moisture which melted down the lio^hts of 
Lerwick town into one luminous cloud. Kirsty 
Mail looked up at him, awed. Was he praying ? 
she thought. He was, though he scarcely knew 
it himself. But perhaps no prayer goes so 
straight to God as the wordless aspiration after 
His will, the blindfold dedication thereto of ones 
secret self and one's unknown future. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A PEEP INTO THE WORLd's WAYS. 

^^HE voyage to Edinburgh was got over 
^^ . — as such voyages are in the lives of 
^*^' those to whom they are adventurous 
novelties — with mingled raptures and qualms, 
with expressions of delight in ' a life on the ocean 
wave,' sinking into inward resolves that, if one 
ever gets safely to land, one will never set foot 
on a ship again, unless, indeed, it might be to 
return whence one came, never more to depart 
hence. Such resolves, however, are generally 
quite forgotten within an hour after landing. 
For our memory always colours a sea voyage 
with the glowing pleasure of its close, — the 
arrival, as the Psalmist expresses it, 'at the 
haven where we would be.' 

Mrs. Brander, who had remained with friends 
in Edinburgh while her husband and daughter 
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made their trip to Ultima Thule, was down at 
the docks, awaiting them in her carriage. Mrs. 
Mail, Kirsty's aunt, was there also, standing 
close beside the carriage. Mrs. Brander had 
been speaking to her, and, after Mr. Brander had 
exchanged a few words with his wife, Mrs. 
Brander called Mrs. Mail again, and, with an eye 
critically fixed on Kirsty, told the aunt that it 
had just occurred to her that if, in a day or two, 
she and her niece came up to where Mrs. 
Brander was staying, she might — Mrs. Brander 
could not promise she would, but she might — 
receive a proposal which would be most advan- 
tageous to her. Then the Brander carriage 
drove away, Mr. Brander shouting back to 
Robert Sinclair, * Shall be in London next week 
— and mind you don't forget me — but I shan't 
let you.' 

*Why, aunt, do you know that lady?* 
whispered Kirsty, so overcome by the plumes 
on Mrs. Brander's bonnet, and the gold bracelet 
on the wrist visible at the carriage door, that 
she did not notice her hard tones, nor the 
absence of kindliness in her words. 

' I go charing sometimes for the family the 
lady is visiting,' answered the aunt; * so she knew 
my face, Kirsty, and when she saw me at the 
docks to-day, she called me, thinking I might 
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have been sent after her with some message. 
Then I told her I was expecting of a young 
niece a-Iooking for a place. It would be the 
making of you if ycu got employed by that kind 
of people, Kirsty/ Mrs. Mail was meanwhile 
making suggestions of curtsies towards Robert 
Sinclair, who appeared in her eyes as one travel- 
ling with Mr. Brander^s party — perhaps even of 
his family — for the carriage had gone off so 
laden with luggage that it was quite likely that 
any youth — even though a son — should have 
been left to follow on foot Mrs. Mail did not 
heed Tom Ollison. 

* Where are your things, Kirsty ?* she asked. 
* I reckon' you'll not have more than you can 
carry/ 

Kirsty had a strong, heavy box and a basket. 
She and her aunt might just manage to carry 
these between them, but they would certainly 
require all their strength. 

* Well, I suppose we'll part from you here, 
Kirsty,* said Robert Sinclair. * We are going 
straight to the railway station, and Mr. Brander 
said we should only just have time to get some 
refreshment before the London train starts So, 
good-bye, Kirsty, and I hope you'll get a good 
place and do well.' 

He did not shake hands with Kirsty. He 
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had just shaken hands with Henrietta Brander, 
and somehow it began to seem to him not quite 
natural to offer the same salutation to both. 
Tom OUison held out his hand to the girl, and 
then paused, to ask Mrs. Mail, — 

* But which way are you going ? Does your 
road lie towards the station ? ' 

* Yes,' she said, 'it do ; an* it's a good step. 
I reckon this box will take a day's work out of 
me.' 

* rU give you a hand,' answered Tom, * as 
our ways are the same. The weight's nothing 
to me.* 

* Thank you,' said Mrs. Mail quite com- 
posedly. * I like to see a young man make 
himself handy.* 

' What has become of your own luggage ? ' 
Kirsty asked. 

* Mine and his,* answered Tom, nodding 
towards Robert, * and a lot of goods of all sorts, 
are being taken on a cart straight from the ship 
to the train.' 

Robert Sinclair looked round, saw what had 
come to pass, and walked on, several paces 
ahead. Kirsty followed behind with the basket, 
a little mystified, and feeling that she was 
already learning many *ins and outs* of the 
world of which she had never dreamed. Tom 
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OlHson s ready helpfulness was only what her 
general island experiences would have led her 
to expect from anybody. But it began to dawn 
upon Kirsty that this was not quite * the correct 
thing' here, and also that surely there was some 
distinction of degree between Robert and Tom, 
of which the islanders had never dreamed, but 
which, had they been fairly questioned on such 
a matter, they would probably have reversed, 
since the ample hospitality of Clegga Farm and 
the kindly despotism of old OUison were much 
more impressive in their eyes than cramped 
Quodda Schoolhouse, and the light rule of the 
easy-minded schoolmaster. But there was no 
doubt that the Branders were ' the gentry,* — the 
owners of Walness and St. Ola could be no less, 
— and it was very clear that there was a very 
different relationship between them and Robert 
Sinclair, and between them and Tom Ollison. 
K irsty had not heard that the first offer of the 
vacant seat in their trap had been made to Tom, 
and it never occurred to her that the money she 
had seen him expend on herself and the Lauren- 
sens would have amply sufficed to make him the 
Branders' cabin companion. It began to seem 
to Kirsty that Robert must be 'more of a 
gentleman * than Tom. It is a truth, and a very 
sad truth, that in the great averages of human 
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intelligence and feeling, there is, reversing the 
divine order, a- terrible aptitude to value those 
who take above those who give, those who are 
served above those who serve. When Jesus' 
washing the disciples' feet had not become a 
sacred picture, framed in the sentiment of 
centuries, but was an actual fact of the day, 
with all its little matter-of-fact concomitants, 
perhaps it would have needed another Jesu^ to 
fully understand and appreciate the incident. 
This failure of comprehension and sympathy in 
the human mind and heart lies about the very 
root of many upas-trees of human life, which it 
IS in vain to cut level with its ground as long 
as the root remains to sprout again. He who 
brings one human soul to the perfect and 
practical understanding of the sacred rule, 
* Whosoever will be great among you, shall be 
your minister, and whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all,' has done more 
for the cause of eternal freedom and progress 
than he who succeeds in abrogating whole codes 
of unjust laws, while leaving untouched the 
Christlessness in which they originated. 

Tom found he could just spare time to help 
the two women with the heavy box up *the 
stair,' on the top * land ' of which Mrs. Mail 
lived. He could not linger a moment more, so 
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that he barely noticed the admiring glances 
which Kirsty threw around the apartment into 
which her aunt led her. It was one of two 
that formed Mrs. Mail's house, which was 
certainly not too roomy for her requirements, 
since she had a husband and grown-up children. 
But, in spite of sundry queer gabled comers, it 
had large clear-paned windows, a * fitted grate,* 
and 'four-post' bedsteads, so that its propor- 
tions and appointments seemed magnificent to 
Kirsty s Shetland eyes. What gay wall-paper I 
What pretty chintzes ! What wonderful orna- 
ments (in the way of Bohemian vases and paper 
flowers) ! And nothing seemed stained with 
damp and weather, as everything was in Shet- 
land ! Oh, what a pity grannie was too old to 
leave home, and too blind to see much if she 
did ! For Kirsty felt as if she had indeed come 
to a land overflowing with comforts and luxuries. 
Not in that first delicious bewilderment could 
she realize what it was to be surrounded by 
acres of sordid houses, through whose many fever- 
stricken rooms the foetid air crept heavily, in 
place of that pure north wind which blew in 
from the sea to wage a not unequal or unsuccess- 
ful struggle with the darkness and disease of 
Shetland hovels. Not then could she under- 
stand how it felt to lie wakeful at night, listening, 

£ 
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not awed and elevated, as she used to be, by the 
roar of the tempest, but shrinking from the 
polluting clamour of drunkards and abandoned 
women in the street below, while the first sounds 
that would greet one in the morning would be 
no longer the glad cry of the seagulls, but the 
wails of children who wanted breakfast and 
found none. 

Kirsty was so taken up by all she saw, that 
she was not very prompt in her thanks to Tom 
for his kindness, and when she saw him run oflf, 
she scarcely realized that he was really away at 
last, and that there was no knowing when or 
where she should see him again. Mrs. Mail 
did not thank him at all ; he was only a fellow 
steerage-passenger of Kirsty's, who had done a 
civil thing, and the aunt asked him carelessly if 
he would stay and take a bite with them, and 
when he said he was in too great a hurry, she 
let him depart without more question or ado. 

* Oh, is he really gone ? ' cried Kirsty, as, 
looking from the window, she saw Tom scamper- 
ing off, at full speed, down the street. * Oh, 
dear, dear ! and I scarcely said good-bye, or even 
thanked him ! * 

* And what's all this work about ? ' asked 
Mrs. Mail drily. ' I asked him to stay for a 
cup of tea if he liked — one couldn't do no more 
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than that. What's the young man to you, I'd 
like to know ? It won't do for you to go pick- 
ing up with strangers and getting so thick with 
them in this place, I can tell you ! ' 

Mrs. Mail's own daughters kept her hands 
full and her temper sour, only she judged them 
to be 'pretty well able to take care of them- 
selves.' But if she was to have another girl 
thrown upon her, equally wilful and wrong- 
headed, plus a primitive ignorance and sim- 
plicity, then, * there would be a nice mess/ and 
*a piper to pay.' So she thought she had 
better begin at once with mysterious hints and 
warnings, which might keep Kirsty safe in a 
wholesome terror, until she, too, understood 
the ways of the world ! 

* Stranger!' echoed Kirsty, astonished. *That 
was Mr. Tom from Clegga Farm. He's going 
up to London with that other one who walked 
on in front' 

* What ! the young gentleman who was with 
Mr. Brander and his daughter?' asked Mrs. 
Mail. 

' That was Robert Sinclair, son of the school- 
master at Quodda,' returned Kirsty, with a 
slightly resentful accent, for she noticed the 
difference in her aunt's phrase concerning 
the two, and did not resent it the less that 
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It was in harmony with her own recent 
thoughts. 

* He's quite a gentleman, whoever he is/ 
said Mrs. Mail. ' You might be sure of that, 
or Mr. Brander wouldn't have been speaking 
to him. The Branders are real grand people, 
ever so rich. Very likely the young gentleman 
is well-connected ; they think a great deal of 
that sort of thing.' 

* I don't think Mr. Brander had ever seen 
or heard of Robert Sinclair before to-day/ 
persisted Kirsty, still vexed, she hardly knew 
why. 

*Ah! the same sort soon find each other 
out,' said Mrs. Mail, uttering truth in a false 
connection, as we are all so apt to do. ' That's 
the real thing, as I say to Mail, when he's 
going on about freemasonry, and what a grand 
thing it is for masons to know each other all 
over the world. Says I, " Mail, there is none 
living would ever take you for anything but 
what you are, and that's a common working 
man — and no mason at all, but just a 
plasterer ! " ' 

Kirsty listened, dumbfoundered by this 
flood of new ideas and incomprehensible 
theories. Her aunt went bustling about 
Presently she resumed : . 



■ 
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*The girls will be in by and by. It's high 
time they're come, and they won't dawdle 
about this evening, keeping me waiting, as they 
often do, because they're expecting you'd get 
in about now. And as soon as you've had 
something to eat, I reckon you'll be glad to go 
to your bed, for there's little rest worth men- 
tioning to be had on board ship. And then I 
daresay they'll be off out again, as they 
generally are.' 

Kirsty was just explaining that, though she 
had been very wakeful during the earlier stages 
of her voyage, yet she had enjoyed some capital 
sleep later on, when her cousins arrived, and 
greeted her with an effusion which would have 
been kindlier had it not been too palpably 
inquisitive and even a little sarcastic. They 
were tall girls, quite young women, and seemed 
much older than Kirsty, who decided that 
Jane, the elder, was the prettiest, but that 
Hannah had the pleasantest manner. They 
both spoke quickly and shrilly, and addressed 
their mother impatiently, as if she had always 
disappointed their expectations, and was sure 
to do so. They were dressed in very cheap, 
but showy and unserviceable garments, smartly 
made. Jane had a long feather round her hat, 
and Hannah a bunch of frowsy poppies in 
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front of hers, and she wore a ring with red and 
blue stones on one of her fingers. 

They asked carelessly after * father/ and 
were told that he had got a job which had 
taken him into the country, and would keep 
him there for a few days. Whereupon Hannah 
said jocularly that that was *a good job/ and 
she presently asked Kirsty whether she had 
quite made up her mind to domestic service ? 
Wouldn't she like factory life a deal better? 
— one had one's evenings to one's self. 

* Kirsty's always been used to keeping her- 
self to herself indoors,' said Mrs. Mail severely. 
* Kirsty's going to get a good situation in a 
gentleman's house. Kirsty won't trouble her- 
self with none of your nonsense.* 

It puzzled Kirsty to think that her aunt had 
not brought her own daughters up to the way 
of life she seemed to recommend. What was 
good enough for her cousins would be surely 
good enough for her. Not, certainly, that she 
had any leanings that way yet. She was too 
much dazzled by that possible prospect of 
service with the Branders in the still remote El 
Dorado of London. 

Hannah proposed to take Kirsty out for a 
walk, but Kirsty somehow felt that her aunt 
preferred she should remain at home, and sub- 
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mitted to the implied wish. Then the girls 
said diey wouldn't go out eidier, on which their 

mother remarked, *that wonders would never 
cease ; ' and one of the three suggested that they 
should look through Kirsty's clothes, * to see if 
there was anything else she should get in case 
she had to go off to a good place in a hurry/ 

Kirsty proudly displayed her few garments, 
simple in make and substantial in material. 
The Mail girls laughed at their * old-fashioned ' 
cut, and when their mother admired the dura- 
bility of their stuff, they told her that nobody 
wanted clothes that would last so long that 
they would look as if they came out of the ark 
before they were worn out. They suggested 
sundry changes which might be made — a slash 
here, or a frill there, but Mrs. Mail negatived 
them all, saying that the Branders would like 
Kirsty best just as she was, — she knew the 
ways of the gentry, — the girl could smarten up 
afterwards. They asked Kirsty about her 
occupations and companions in Shetland, 
laughed at her description of her wheel and 
carders, in which it struck Kirsty that they 
were at one with Mr. Brander. She ingenuously 
showed them the picture Tom had given her. 
They had a great many questions to ask about 
'this Tom OUison,' as they called him, soon 
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picking up his name from Kirsty s simple 
remarks, and making her fresh cheeks tingle 
with shyness at their hints that very likely he 
was in love with her. Then they showed her 
their own treasures — the valentines they had 
received last spring — the remains of their last 
winter's finery, gewgaws and ruffles, which quite 
put the Lerwick trumperies to shame. The 
mother got tired at last of what she aptly called 
their ' fooling,' and proposed that they should 
all retire to rest ' Neither of them was very 
ready to get up of a morning.' So she and 
Jane retired to the inner room, leaving Kirsty 
to share Hannah's couch in the kitchen. 

Tired as she was, Kirsty was too excited to 
sleep, and Hannah seemed ready to talk till 
morning. Didn't she just wish that Kirsty 
would stay with them and go to work daily 
with her, instead of going off to be shut up in a 
kitchen! She thought she and Kirsty would 
get on capitally together — she did not always 
hit it off with Jane. Jane preached too much 
to her. Jane did not stay at home with her 
mother, or help in the house any more than 
she did. Jane was as fond of going about as 
ever she was, only she went about it in her 
own way — a very slow way, it seemed to 
Hannah, who wanted something more stirring 
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than the singing classes, and reciting parties, 
and temperance evenings, and tea fights, which 
took Jane out nearly every evening. Hannah 
liked a rattling good dance ; she knew of many 
nice quiet places which were hired by people 
caring to get up little balls. What was the 
harm of it ? She was not one of those who 
think themselves better than other people. 
How she would like to take Kirsty to the 
play! or even to a music hall! wouldn't she 
open her eyes at the songs and the acting? 
What was life without a bit of fun ? It was 
bad enough to have to work hard all day, with- 
out having nothing nice at the end of it ! Did 
Kirsty ask whether there was not something to 
be done at home ? What was there to do ? 
What was the use of darning stockings when 
you could buy such cheap ones that you could 
afford to wear them straight out, till they would 
not hang together any more ? What was the 
good of making one's own clothes, when a girl 
with a sewing-machine could make them up 
'stylish,' for next to nothing? There was not 
much washing. They used paper collars and 
made-up frilling, and what there was mother 
did, as also the house cleaning and the cooking. 
That sort of work was just fit for old women, 
whose day was over, and who could not enjoy 
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themselves. It would be a pretty thing to shut 
up a girl to do it A girl must make hay while 
the sun shines. 

Jane had had a young man, but they had 
quarrelled. Hannah would not wonder if Jane 
ended as an old maid — wouldn't it be awful ? 
She had no fear for herself, she giggled, though 
she'd quarrelled with two or three young men 
already, — there were always as good fish in the 
sea as came out! She did not think she'd 
quarrel with her present beau : he dressed so 
nicely, quite like a gentlemen. She was not 
sure what he was — in some agency business, 
she thought. He was so very gentlemanlike 
and well-spoken, that, as he never mentioned 
his people, she could not help thinking that 
perhaps he belonged to some grandees. She 
had heard stories of lords disguising themselves 
out of love for poor girls. She knew one or 
two of those stories were quite true ; and what 
had happened once might happen again. The 
other girls were awfully jealous about him, and 
sometimes said the sort of things girls do say 
when they are jealous, just to make her miser- 
able ; but she did not care, not she ! What 
was Kirsty asking about wages ? Hannah got 
about nine shillings a week, all the year round, 
and Jane perhaps eleven. They each paid 
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their mother four shillings and sixpence a week 

for their board — that was all. They had the 

rest to themselves for dress and little expenses. 

They could not save any. If one took to 

saving while one was young, when was one to 

enjoy one s self ? The young men could not 

save much either. They always paid all 

expenses when they treated the girls to dances, 

picnics, and such like. What did they do when 

they wanted to marry ? Oh, there were plenty 

of people who would let you have furniture on 

tick, just as the tallyman would let you have 

clothes. Then you'd begin to save if you 

could. And if you couldn't manage to pay up 

for it, then the furniture was just taken away 

from you, and you had to get on the best way 

you could. Of course, the fun was all over 

when you got married, so it did not matter so 

much. What a queer girl Kirsty must be to 

take such long looks ahead! They gave 

Hannah the dumps. She never thought about 

anything, except whether she was enjoying 

herself to-day. It was often hard enough to 

manage that. Her young man said this was 

the true philosophy — yes, he was very well 

educated, but she could generally understand 

the words he used. Oh, Hannah did wish that 

Kirsty was to stay in Edinburgh, though she 
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couldn't help envying her going to London, 
and if one was to go to service at all, it was 
certainly better to go into a big house with 
plenty of service, such as the Branders' was 
sure to be, than to some quiet place, all by 
one's self, where the mistress would have 
nothing to do but to watch one ; whereas, with 
the other sort one might get some fun, and 
London people found it so hard to obtain 
servants that they did not keep too tight a rein 
over them. And then Hannah's voice began 
to grow muffled and her sentences incoherent, 
and at last both the girls slept. 

Kirsty did indeed find that * a strong, willing 
girl from the country' was no drug in the 
labour market of a capital city. Before the 
next day was over, she had had the offer of 
another service, in the house of a working 
watchmaker, a Swiss Protestant, married to a 
Scotch wife. The family lived in rooms over 
the shop, and consisted of the father and 
mother and three daughters ; one of whom had 
been trained to help her father, another was a 
teacher, and the third assisted in the household 
duties. They asked no skilled service, only 
health, strength, and willingness to learn, and 
they offered a wage of eight pounds yearly. 
Mrs. Mail replied that * her niece was as good 
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as engaged in the house of a real gentleman^ 
where she wouldn't get less than twelve pounds 
a year;' and when Kirsty was inclined timidly to 
suggest that the Branders were under no pledge 
of taking her (for the girl had felt attracted to 
the kind face of the watchmaker s wife and the 
bright manner of her daughter), Mrs. Mail 
tartly told her to trust her for knowing what 
was what Did Kirsty wish to be a mere 
drudge, on a paltry pittance, when she might 
have light work, more money, more freedom, 
and plenty of presents and perquisites? this 
being the ideal of life in Mrs. MaiFs eyes. 

However, the watchmakers offer was made 
to do service, when the aunt and niece waited 
on Mrs. Brander. When that lady offered to 
take Kirsty into her service as * under house- 
maid* at ten pounds a year, Mrs. Mail de- 
murred on the score that Kirsty had * had as 
good an offer, without going so far from her 
own people,' and that the only reason for this 
not being accepted was Mrs. Mail's determina- 
tion * to have nothing to say to nobody else, if 
Mrs. Brander would like to hire the girl,' and 
also Kirsty's own alleged wish * to be in a real 
lady's house, where she would learn how things 
ought to be.' Kirsty sat aside, mute and 
astonished, but gradually got into the spirit of 
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a bargain which she found eventually secured 
her twelve pounds a year and her washing put 
out ; Mrs. Brander conceding these advantages 
the more easily, that Mrs. Mail readily assured 
her that Kirsty would require no * evening out/ 
and no monthly holiday. 

• You won t know anybody in London at first, 
Kirsty,' said her aunt, as they trudged home 
together, after the engagement had been made ; 
* and when you've been in the family a while, 
you'll be able to make your own terms. You 
must look out for yourself, and see that you 
get your rights. But there's a great deal to be 
done by good management.' 

Kirsty was quite familiar with St. Pauls 
injunctions to servants, * to be obedient to your 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto 
Christ, not with eye-service, as men pleasers ; 
but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart ; with goodwill doing 
service a« to the Lord and not to men : know- 
ing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether 



he be bond or free.' 

But poor Kirsty felt that she had come into 
an atmosphere where these principles * would 
not work.' That was a phrase with which Mrs. 
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Mail and her daughters had already disposed 
of sundry * ideas ' which Kirsty had timidly put 
forward. And it never occurred to Kirsty that 
if these principles were steadily set to work, 
even in one lonely heart and one quiet life, 
then they might effect a change in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Alas ! was it likely this 
should occur to her, when it occurs to so few of 
us ? For, is it not strange, yet true, that in a 
land where the New Testament is held as the 
sacred book, any beautiful dream of human 
progress, or any sweet hope of real human 
brotherhood, or any revelation of true human 
dignity, is still called socialism, or communism, 
or anything but what it really is, — not perhaps 
in its wild, unpruned tendrils, but at its living 
root, — to wit, simple Christianity ? Can it be 
that this is so, because, by naming it under 
these aliases, people who say their creed every 
Sunday can still boldly declare that 'it will 
not work.* 




CHAPTER V. 



PENMAN S ROW. 




;HE two youths, Robert Sinclair and 
Tom Ollison, arrived in London in 
the early morning hours. • As their 
train had sped onward through miles and miles 
of outlying suburbs, densely built, and evidently 
densely populated, they had wondered when it 
would stop, and Tom had highly amused their 
fellow-passengers by his naive remarks on the 
scenes they were passing through. Robert had 
preserved a discreet silence : his ambition being 
to speak and act only as other people did, and, 
above all, to sedulously conceal that the ex- 
periences of his past life had been such as to 
render anything here novel and astonishing to 
him. Most singular is that craving of some 
human beings for a deadly uniformity. One 
shudders to think to what it may bring the 
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world, as modern science annihilates time and 
space, and draws remote places and peoples 
near together. For this craving in individuals 
* to be like ' other people culminates in a base 
national instinct which readily exchanges ancient 
customs and national costumes for the * eti- 
quette of good society ' and * the latest fashion/ 
which pulls down historic houses that a grand 
promenade shall not swerve one foot from its 
hard, straight line, and forgets its antique 
prophets and patriots, hid with God in the 
mists of His glory, that it may dance round 
brute-faced idols made of gold filched from its 
own folly I But then the world is God's 
world, and, while we have to do our best for it, 
it is in His charge, and we must be * careful for 
nothing.' For at the right time He sent the 
Persian hordes to shatter the Grecian palace of 
selfish art; and again, He sent the Roman 
legions to overthrow the Jewish temple of 
spiritual pride; and again. He sent forth the 
Northern barbarians to batter down the Roman 
fortress of cruel power ; and each time, as the 
wave of human folly and greed was beaten 
back by the breath of His human hurricanes, 
the human race itself was found higher and 
higher on the shores of His providence. And 
God has untold resources yet, for the deliverance 

F 
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of man from others, and from himself. For He 
will not rest as the creator of molluscs, the 
ruler of slaves, or the artificer of automata. 
He must be the Father of living children, who 
must each bear his own name, and have his 
own place. 

Does this seem a wide digression from a 
railway carriage, wherein one boy frankly com- 
pares what he knows already with what he is 
learning, so that his words refresh the worn 
souls of the city folks who hear them, as the 
north winds and dancing waves of which he 
speaks would refresh their worn bodies ; while 
another lad sits silent, or answers curtly * yes ' 
and *no,' lest his kindly interrogators should 
discover that he had lived hitherto in a four- 
roomed house, where only peats were burned 
for fuel, and even refuses to cry out in admira- 
tion and wonder at the rich English woodlands, 
and gay English gardens, because he does not 
choose to admit that he never saw such things 
before ? 

It may be a digression, but only such a 
digression as it is from tiny seeds about to be 
dropped into the earth to thickets of well-grown 
trees which are what shall be their result in 
after years. For nations are made of men 
who have all been boys in their day. And 
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what the future thickets shall be will depend on 
what those seeds are, whether upas or euca- 
lyptus. And what the boys are, that will the 
nation become. 

When the train came to a standstill, the pair 
had to part at once. Robert Sinclair's railway 
journeying was not ended yet, though he and 
his ' traps * would have to be conveyed quite 
across London to resume it from another 
station. For he was to be placed in the 
counting-house of an old neighbour of his 
mothers pleasant girlhood, — a Mr. Black, who 
owned a mill and a granary among her passion- 
ately remembered Surrey hills. 

Robert was not left to find his way alone 
from station to station. A countrified-lookinor 
old labouring man pulled a dusty forelock in 
salutation of him, and offered to take him and 
his goods in immediate charge. 

' YouVe Mr. Robert Sinclair, sir ? ' he said. 

'Yes, I am,' answered Robert rather sus- 
piciously. ' But how can you know me among 
all these people ? * 

The old man smiled with sly humour. ' The 
others be all Londoners,* he answered, 'and 
there's no mistaking that you ain t' (Little did 
he dream how he hurt Robert's vanity !) ' An' 
I saw your mother years ago. You've got hair 
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like her, but I don't think you take after her/ 
he added, with a side glance at the lad. 

There was no such kindly convoy awaiting 
Tom Ollison. A sharp, lean London lad 
found him out by mounting guard over the 
passengers* luggage, and pouncing upon him 
when he came to claim his box. Tom had not 
much farther to go, for his work and his home 
alike would lie in the heart of the city. He 
was to go into the bookselling business of an 
old friend of his father s, one Peter Sandison, 
who had left 'the island* many years before, 
and was quite forgotten by everybody there, 
except Mr. Ollison, with whom he had kept up 
a sparse and spasmodic correspondence, which 
had admitted intervals of silence sometimes 
lasting even for years. 

The Ollison letters which had gone to 
London had been homely, scrawling, not 
always well-spelled epistles, conveying news 
of marriage, and birth, and death, both on 
Clegga Farm and in neighbouring households* 
their real geniality stiffly packed in the con* 
ventional phrases with which each had begun 
and ended. The Sandison letters which had 
gone to Shetland had been prim and precise, 
seasoned with epigrams on politics and poli- 
ticians, and occasionally with shrewd counsels 
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concerning investments in Government stock 
or railway scrip. Peter Sandison had never 
seemed to have anything to tell of himself, — 
no tidings of marriage, or of household event 
Perhaps an old bachelor can have no history. 
He had never even changed his place. In the 
house where he had gone as clerk and general 
factotum, he still lived as master, and there 
Tom was to live with him. How well Tom 
knew the address which he had so often seen 
in his father s handwriting on the letters which 
he had posted for London, — ' 12 Penman Row, 
Barset's Inn/ — and how strange it was to think 
that was home now. No, no ; Tom refused the 
thought. Home was nowhere but Clegga Farm! 
Tom had never seen Peter Sandison, and 
would of course have said at once that he had 
no idea what he was like. And yet, when Tom 
did see him, as he came to the shop-door, when 
the cab drew up, he felt instantly that he had 
had a preconceived idea which the sight of Mr. 
Sandison shattered for ever. He was a tall 
lean man, with high, rather fine features, and 
uncertain complexion. His clothes were of the 
shabbiest, his long hair waved wildly, and he 
held out a bony hand to Tom. He smiled, too, 
but the smile lingered on his lips — it did not 
mount to his eyes. 
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He seemed a man of few words. With a 
single brief inquiry after his old friend, Tom's 
father, he turned and led the boy into a room 
behind the shop, and, inviting him rather by 
gesture than phrase to partake of a meal set 
forth on the table, left him there, and returned 
among his bookshelves. 

Tom had no reason to complain of the 
preparation which had been made for him. 
To his simple and limited island taste, the rich 
cocoa, the cold roast, the crisp rolls, and, above 
all, the plate of fresh fruit, seemed positively 
luxurious, and he certainly did justice to them 
all. When the edge was taken from his vigorous 
young appetite, he had time to look about him. 
He found himself in a small but rather lofty 
room, ill-lit, though that side opening towards 
the shop was entirely of glass, in small, quaint 
panes, the lower of which were screened by 
green blinds. The room had another window, 
awkwardly set in a corner, from which Tom 
looked out upon a narrow flagged yard, sur- 
rounded by lofty buildings. The general gloom 
of the apartment was increased by the darkness 
of its walls, and even of its ceiling, which, 
instead of being whitewashed, was papered 
with a pattern of full-blown roses tumbling out 
of cornucopias, the whole brought to a fine 
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fruity brown hue, by much smoke, many wash- 
ings, and sundry coats of varnish. But the 
gloom did not yet oppress Tom Ollison, 
accustomed to the dark cosiness of Clegga, 
whose few tiny windows were all either sky- 
lights, or set low upon the floor. The furniture 
was in keeping with the apartment. A small 
round table on which Tom s lunch had been 
served stood in its centre, a small square table, 
with folding flaps, stood against one wall ; there 
were a few common cane chairs, a big brown press, 
and a quaint mirror with a beetling frame, made 
in three divisions, two of which were filled with 
glass which darkened any visage which might 
be reflected therein ; the floor was covered with 
the commonest drugget ; there was not a single 
ornament or superfluous article in the room, 
except a splendid dark tabby cat, curled in 
luxurious slumber on an old coat thrown across 
one of the shabby chairs. 

There was nothing in all this to detain Tom s 
curiosity long. So presently he rose softly, 
and went into the shop. Mr. Sandison was 
behind the counter, bending low over a desk, 
and he seemed to see and hear nothing till 
Tom said, — 
' Is there anything I can begin to do, sir ? ' 
He looked up with a start and a frown, but 
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said, ' Good ! That's it ! You needn't begin 
to-day, though. Take a bit of pleasure first.' 

* I'd rather take it second, sir,' Tom answered 
with a shy smile. ' I'd enjoy it more.' 

Mr. Sandison's grey eyes flashed at him 
beneath their shaggy brows. * Good ! ' he said 
again. * Always do what you like. Then one 
person at least is pleased. Self-interest is the 
only principle by which the world can go on.' 

Tom felt puzzled. He had never before 
heard such sentiments candidly expressed, 
though, for all his simple-hearted geniality, 
he was acute enough to recognise that they 
formed the secret creed according to which 
many act. But how could he reconcile Mr. 
Sandison's words with what his father had told 
him, namely, that the only terms on which the 
bookseller would consent to train him were of 
so liberal a kind, that Tom's utmost diligence 
and vigilance could scarcely make the contract 
fair? Tom looked up at his master with a 
half laugh, expecting that some turn of his lip 
or twinkle in his eye would belie his cynical 
utterance and reveal that it had been made 
only in jest. But Mr. Sandison's visage was 
sober and serious, almost saturnine. 

He took Tom at his word, and set him a 
task of comparing the contents of two catalogues 
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of different dates, which kept ihe lad hard at 
work for three hours. Then he bade him 
return to the back parlour, and * see if he could 
find anything more to eat.' This time Tom 
caught a glimpse of a domestic, an old woman, 
who spoke sharply and in inconsequent answer 
to one or two civil remarks on which Tom 
ventured. It was not till afterwards that he 
discovered she was quite deaf. 

Mr. Sandison told Tom he did not want him 
any more in the shop that night ; he could go 
out for a walk if he liked. Tom said he would 
rather go to his own room and unpack. He 
had such a curious feeling of having lost his 
identity, that he wanted to reassure himself by 
the sight of his little belongings. As he crept 
up the dark narrow staircase, past the closed 
doors of silent rooms, it was really hard to 
believe he was in the same world with crazy, 
cosy old Clegga, interpenetrated by the warmth 
of the great kitchen, and by the cheerful voices 
of those gathered about it. 

He could not help wondering to what other 
use the lower rooms were devoted, that he had 
to pass over two flats and go on to the attic 
floor. He was rather glad of it, however; the big 
low room, with its sloping corners, was a little 
more in the style of Clegga than were the rest 
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of his new surroundings. The association was 
carried out by the rude simplicity of the furni- 
ture, by an old maimed spinning-wheel which 
stood at rest in one corner, and by the pictures 
on the walls, an old print of * Shetland Shelties,' 
an engraving of a scene from The Pirate.^SiA 
2l fresh photograph of the Skerries Lighthouse. 
Tom thought that Mr. Sandison had kept very 
true to the associations of his early youth, and 
he rather wondered how he had brought a 
spinning-wheel to the South with him, since 
Tom knew that he had migrated from the 
island, a lonely lad like himself. How could 
Tom imagine that the old print and the new 
photograph, and even the decrepit wheel, were 
all the purchases of the last few days, made in 
preparation for his own arrival, because the 
grim bookseller had remembered how the sight 
of a pair of * rivlins ' (or Shetland skin-shoes) 
and of a knitting-pin sheath, exposed on a stall 
at a fancy-fair as 'articles of interest from 
Ultima Thule/ had refreshed his own home- 
sick heart years and years before, and had 
opened up a store of innocent memories which 
had diverted him from accepting an invitation 
to a gaming-table ? 

* Let us give everybody every chance we 
have had ourselves,' Mr. Sandison had said to 
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himself, as he had put up the wheel and hung 
the pictures ; * though it s ten chances to one 
if they take it I believe it's these dumb 
preachers that do half of the good — it's little 
enough — that gets done in the world, and they 
are in no danger of glorifying themselves !' 

Tom grew less bewildered, but far more 
pathetic, after he had opened his boxes and 
sorted out his possessions. There were no 
traces of mother or sister among them — no 
supererogatory stitching — no quaint personal 
plan, none of those tender little daintinesses 
which lads, in mingled pride and shamefaced- 
ness,- scarcely know whether to display or to 
hide. For Tom's mother was in her grave in 
a wild Shetland burying-ground, and his only 
sister, the eldest of the Ollison family, had 
been married and away from her home for 
years. It seems singular how often the bliss of 
these close, natural ties is not enjoyed to the 
fullest by those who seem best able to appreciate 
themi" but who are left to sow broadcast those 
seeds of love which others plant in their own 
gardens for their own ingathering. God must 
know why it is, and must have a purpose in it. 
Is not the whole world the Father's garden, and 
is not the sole object of the children's enclosed 
plots to train them to work on His wider plan ? 
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Are not fathers and brothers and mothers and 
sisters given us only to teach us how, as St. 
Paul beautifully expresses it, to treat all elders 
as fathers and mothers, all men as brethren, all 
women as sisters? And who shall say that 
those who can only sow in their Father's larger 
garden shall not surely reap in their Father s 
longer day ? 

Such relics of home and homely affection as 
Tom could boast of, he spread out tenderly. 
The stout, leather-bound Bible, his father s gift, 
was laid on his toilet-table, and Tom looked 
reverently at the stiff inscription which had 
been so laboriously written on its fly-leaf, and 
thought of the love and goodness that was in 
it, and not of the final *e' that was omitted 
from the adjective by 'his affectionate father/ 
He hung up the comb and brush bag which the 
servant lass had made and given him, and did 
not scoff at its gaudy chintz, bright with red, 
green, and yellow. Perhaps a soft moisture 
dimmed his blue eyes when he found, nestled 
away among his new stock of island hosiery, a 
goodly bag of sweeties secretly stowed there 
by his father s old housekeeper. He took one 
or two instantly, just because he felt that the 
worthy dame had so stored them for his solace 
in his first loneliness. But he put the rest 
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away in his drawer ; they were the essence of 
home, and must be consumed but slowly, like 
the last precious luxuries of an Arctic voyager. 

In due time he heard the heavy clanging of 
a bell, and, although he had not been warned 
to expect such a summons, he thought he had 
better go down and see if he was wanted. He 
found Mr. Sandison and the old servant, whom 
her master called 'Grace,' both in the little 
parlour, which looked less cheerless now the 
lamp was lit Some frugal refreshments, a jug 
of milk, and a few biscuits, were set forth upon 
the table. Thereon also lay an open family 
Bible, before which Mr. Sandison sat. The 
old woman looked over his shoulder as she 
passed him, found a place in a small Bible 
which she carried, and then plumped herself 
down with a peculiar emphasis on a chair in a 
corner, and gave a significant sniff. Each time 
Tom had seen her there had been somethinar 
in her gait which made him feel uncomfortable, 
as if he had somehow unconsciously offended 
her. 

Mr. Sandison spoke, looking straight before 
him, and not seeming to address either of his 
auditors. 

*This was the habit in Shetland,* he said. 
* It is ill to break old habits till one has better 
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new ones. Let us read the thirteenth chapter 
of the Book of Proverbs/ 

It struck Tom that this was the thirteenth 
day of the month. Mr. Sandison read in a 
low, even, not unmusical voice; it might have 
been the voice of a much younger and very 
different man from the gaunt, taciturn old 
bachelor. He made no comment on what he 
read, but he lingered over some verses, and 
paused after them, as if repeating them to him- 
self. Just as he had completed the last, there 
came a rap on the shop-door, — the shop was 
closed now, — and Mr. Sandison shut the Bible, 
rose, and went out himself to see what was 
wanted. The old servant rose too, with 
another war-like sniff. She chose to see some- 
thing wrong with the arrangements on the 
supper table, and lingered to readjust them. 
Then she looked up at Tom with angry eyes, 
and, pointing to the Bible, said harshly, — 

* What's the good of him doing that when he 
doesn't believe in it a bit ? The master doesn't 
believe in a God.' 

' Does he say so ? ' poor Tom ventured to 
ask, much shocked, but especially sorrj^ and 
still oblivious to the fact that he was addressing 
a deaf woman. 

She knew that Tom had spoken, though 
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only an inarticulate sound reached her. She 
never owned she was deaf; she much preferred 
to be thought rude or disagreeable. So she 
hazarded no answer beyond another hostile 
grunt, and presently went on to say, — 

* You'd better beware of the master's queer 
ideas yourself, young man. There's no know- 
ing what they may lead you into. I'll go bail 
there's something in his own life that accounts 
for his holding 'em. There's them that don't 
choose to believe in a God because it don't suit 
'em to think of His judgments. Look there !* 
She seized the big Bible with no very tender 
hands, and turned to its front fly-leaves. There 
were two or three of them, evidently made in 
provision for a family register, and very pathetic 
to see in the old bachelor's Bible. 

Old Grace came round the table to Tom, 
pushing the heavy book before her with an air 
of biting triumph. 

* Look here ! ' she repeated. * D'ye see that ? 
There's two leaves fastened up together — 
fastened so tightly that they'd never be sepa- 
rated without spoiling the book; but you can 
just see there's papers between 'em. I reckon 
that's the master's secret, and that it ain't to 
his credit, though, mayhap, he's got some reason 
of his own for wanting it found out after he's 
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gone himself an' is done with, as he thinks. I 
saw him the other day a-reading a book which 
said our bodies don't go into dust at all, but 
into gases. I shouldn't be surprised if the 
master's got a wife and children living some- 
where. I reckon he's had his wild times before 
now. When a man doesn't believe in a God, 
nor the judgment-day, nor hell, there's a reason 
for it ; so you look after yourself, my lad, and 
mind I've done my duty by you, and given you 
warning.' 

As Tom went through the shop to the stair- 
case, he passed his master, once more bending 
over his books. Tom thought he might have 
easily heard all that Grace had said in her 
unmodulated tones ; yet perhaps he was too 
absorbed, for even Tom's footsteps did not 
make him look up. But as Tom went by and 
said softly, ' Good - night, sir,' he lifted sad, 
searching eyes to the bright young face, and let 
them gaze on it before he held out his hand 
and answered kindly, * Good-night, my lad/ 

Those sad, searching eyes seemed to follow 
Tom into the lonely darkness of the silent 
house. He was glad to find himself in his 
own room. Strange as it was, it had already 
become a retreat and refuge. 

Tom had read and heard of people who were 
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said not to believe in God. He had thougth 
of such as quite apart from human sympathy ; 
but then he had never seen one. 

* Oh, our Father ! * said poor Tom, ' bless 
father and the folks at home, and keep me 
straight in all these new ways where you have 
set me; and is it not a dreadful pity if Mr. 
Sandison cannot believe in you ? How sorry 
you must be ! But then, you know you'll take 
care of him just as parents do of children who 
are a little wrong in their heads. I don't think 
I ever loved my father so much as when I got 
better from the fever, and found how he had 
sat and watched and nursed me while I was so 
delirious that I called him a bear coming to eat 
me up, and even tried to strike him.* 

Tom went to sleep, soothed and comforted. 
He had not been quite unimpeachable in his 
knowledge of *The Catechism, with Proofs.* 
He had been addicted to sit beside his father 
on Sunday afternoons, gazing dreamily over 
Clegga Bay, talking of simple matters, which 
often led back to the dead mother and to 
'sacred thoughts of the heart,' rather than 
to attend the minister's somewhat theological 
Sabbath class. Perhaps those very talks with 
the good old father had led Tom to a truer 
feeling about prayer than too many have. To 

G 
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Tom prayer was ' talking with God ' — trying to 
enter into His will and His purpose. It was 
not mere begging from God. Tom had made 
few requests to his earthly father. He had 
been able to trust him to give what was best 
for his son. His own desire had rather been 
that * father would tell him what he ought 
to do.' 

If all prayer took this form, there would be 
little cavil over the power of prayer. 




CHAPTER VI. 



A CHRISTMAS MYSTERY. 




[WO or three days later brought a note 
from Robert Sinclair to Tom OlHson. 
It was a short epistle, containing little, 
more than an invitation for Tom to journey 
down to the Surrey village on Christmas Eve, 
and remain there till Boxing Day, so that 
he and his Shetland schoolfellow might spend 
together the first festive season happening in 
their absence from home. The proviso was 
added, * In the event of there being no circum- 
stance which might make it discourteous for 
Tom on such an occasion to leave the house- 
hold where he was himself a member.* The 
invitation, couched in these terms, was sent 
through Robert by the miller and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Black. Robert emphasized this by 
quotation-commas, and set forth his own sense 
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of the supererogation of its politeness and con- 
sideration by appending to it a dozen lively 
notes of exclamation ! 

By the time this invitation arrived, Tom 
Ollison had learned much about the surround- 
ings of his life from the old servant Grace. 
He had also discovered her infirmity of deaf- 
ness, and had found how impossible it was to 
interrupt her harsh monologues by questions 
which might have drawn forth, however re- 
luctantly, qualifying answers. Among other 
things, he had been informed that his master 
had never been away from home for the last 
ten years, and for how much longer Grace 
could not say, that being the time when she 
took service with Mr. Sandison. She had also 
told him *that Sunday and Saturday were all 
the same in that house, so far as the master 
was concerned; the shop-shutters were up, of 
course, and Mr. Sandison might go out a bit* 
but not at church time.' Tom had so far 
verified her words. He had seen very little of 
his master on the day of rest They had their 
meals together, and Mr. Sandison told him all 
the books were at his service. Tom noticed, 
however, that nothing cooked appeared on the 
table, except the hot water for tea. Grace's 
duties were never oppressive, but on Sunday 
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they were a sinecure. Tom had gone alone to 
the big parish church, venturing shyly into its 
cavernous shadows, out of which, as his eyes 
grew accustomed to them, there loomed a vision 
of crimson velvet and dusty carving, tesselated 
pavement, and monumental skulls and cross- 
bones, — a mingling of the gloomy solemnity of 
a mausoleum with the cold state of a public 
palace, but with very little of the cheery 
welcome of the Father's house. The beautiful 
service of the English Church was strange to 
Tom, who could understand so little of the 
intoning of a very indifferent choir, that he 
could scarcely follow the order in his Prayer- 
Book. So he had sat and thought of the little 
church of Scantness, which had been so like his 
own dear home, — its rudely-flagged floor, bare 
benches, and big stove seeming but a dignified 
version of Clegga Farm set in simple order for 
the higher occasions of its master. And his 
heart had sickened with a strange sinking 
which he could not quite understand, for, like 
most fortunate stay-at-home folk, he had 
hitherto thought of * home-sickness * rather as a 
half-fanciful name for a half-fanciful sentiment, 
and had never dreamed that it can be a suffer- 
ing so real as in some rare cases even to sap 
away life itself. 
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Grace had further told him that * they didn't 
keep Christmas/ and Tom's only comfort had 
been that the day of the English festivity 
would not be embittered by the thought of 
genial merriment going on at Clegga (though 
he knew he would be missed), because in the 
northern isles Christmas is kept a few days 
later, according to the old style of reckoning. 
At any rate, he could be quite sure he was not 
disgracing his master's hospitality by absenting 
himself on the occasion. Grace had told him 
with bitter triumph, as if here, at least, was one 
habit which she could admire and uphold in 
him of whom she had such a generally low 
opinion, that * they had no bothering nonsense 
of Christmas dinner — nothing at all to make 
the day different from other days, only that 
every Christmas Eve somebody always sent 
her a parcel containing a dress or a shawl. 
There was no name with it. But she reckoned 
there were one or two people in the world who 
well knew her value, though maybe they hadn't 
known it in time, and perhaps their conscience 
gave them a prick, or perhaps they thought 
such a man as Peter Sandison was not likely to 
be too liberal in his wages, — not that she com- 
plained ; she knew her infirmities, and that the 
weak must expect to be put upon.' 
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Tom felt quite surprised at himself for the 
longing he experienced to accept this invitation, 
because it gave him a chance of seeing Robert's 
familiar face ; for young Sinclair and he, though 
always friendly, had not been special friends in 
Shetland, but now Tom could enter into that 
sick yearning after somebody with a few 
common interests and mutual memories which 
often binds the exile or the aged with ties 
which seem most inexplicable and uncongenial 
to those who are not in their pathetic secret. 

Tom was half afraid to prefer his request for 
leave of absence to this taciturn master, who 
seemed in his own experience to have proved 
the common relaxations of humanity to be 
unnecessary. Poor Tom was but an inex- 
perienced lad, not yet initiated into the world's 
strange * rules of contrary,' whereby it is the 
rich man who thinks that the poor should be 
poorer still, and the idle man who considers 
that the busy do not work half enough, for 
seldom it is that the * easy-going' make life 
easy for those about them. 

*Sir,' said Tom, timidly addressing Mr. 
Sandison, * my old schoolfellow, Robert Sinclair, 
has written to me, inviting me to spend 
Christmas in the country with him.' 

Mr. Sandison looked up suddenly, and did 
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not speak for a moment. He even looked 
down again and resumed his writing before he 
replied. 

* Go, by all means ; I think the weather will 
be good for the season of the year.' 

* Thank you very much/ Tom replied, not 
so much relieved as he might have been by the 
permission, because he thought a shadow had 
darkened on Mr. Sandison's face. He lingered, 
as if in hopes of another encouraging word. 

* Go, by all means,' repeated the bookseller. 
His tone was less frigid this time, but he did 
not lift his eyes from his ledger, and Tom had 
to be satisfied. 

Tom bought Christmas cards for his father, 
and for every servant on Clegga Farm. Then 
he bethought him that, as he was to spend 
Christmas with Robert, it would be a kindly 
attention to send one to Mrs. Sinclair at 
Quodda Schoolhouse, and, instead of buying 
a fourpenny one for her, he bought two at 
twopence a piece, and enclosed the other for 
Olive Sinclair. He had never seen much of 
Olive, had only spoken to her once or twice, 
and remembered her only as a gaunt, black- 
eyed girl, who answered in monosyllables. 
But he thought how much she must miss her 
brother! His little purchases, postage stamps 
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and all, did not exceed half-a-crown, for he had 
the truly gentle sense that the value of such 
tokens of remembrance is not their cost, but 
their kindliness. This was the first money he 
had laid out in London. And let any who are 
inclined to sneer at the boyish extravagance, 
and to suggest that he had better have opened 
an account with a savings bank, give a thought 
to a certain box of ointment which was once 
poured forth, and to the rebuke which was 
administered to those who cavilled at it. The 
best investment of money is in human joy. 
Tom's half-crown certainly gave much pleasure 
of the simplest and purest kind to eight or nine 
people. Yet it gave one little pang, too, and 
that was to none other than Mrs. Sinclair. 
She never found it words ; she strove to keep 
it from crystallizing into a thought. But that 
was the only card from the South which arrived 
at Quodda, and there was no other letter by 
the same post. Oh, how wicked she was 
to give a half-reproachful thought to Robert! 
Why should he waste his money on such 
things ? the love which was between them had 
no need for such trifles ! And yet — ! But 
she would never, never have thought of any 
omission if it had not been for this token from 
a mere neighbour. She almost wished it had 
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not come ! She gave it to Olive to keep, and 
somehow, after she did that, Olive took her 
own card down from the mantel-shelf, where 
she had set it, and put them both away — out 
of sight. 

The shop in Penman's Row was closed on 
Christmas Eve at the earlier hour on which 
it was closed on Saturdays. Mr. Sandison 
inquired by what train Tom ought to travel, 
and bade him take care and get off in good 
time. This sounded kindly, but Tom still 
thought there seemed a constraint in his 
manner. He was making arrangements for 
shutting up as Tom prepared to go. How 
could the lad wish * a merry Christmas * to the 
saturnine man whose lonely plans he knew so 
well ? And yet he could not go in silence. 
There was something in the bookseller's sad 
eyes which drew Tom towards him despite 
all old Grace s hints and warnings. 

* Good-bye, sir,' said the lad, and the other 
words came as by a happy inspiration. * Thank 
you for your kindness to me, and I wish you 
all good Christmas wishes.' 

A porter entered the shop and threw down 
on the counter a big parcel for * Mrs. Grace 
Allan' just as Tom passed out. The book- 
seller followed the lad to the door and stood 
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looking after him as he went down the 
street 

* I thought I was only thinking of the boy 
in what I meant to do/ he murmured inaudibly ; 
* but I find I was like all the rest of them, only 
thinking to please myself; for when I find he 
can please himself better than I could please 
him, then I am displeased! Well, well, my 
purchases shan't be wasted. If one could only 
be as sure that somebody gains by every loss ! ' 
and he sighed heavily. 

That night a poor, well-meaning, but shiftless 
family, called Shand, living in a court opening 
off Penman's Row, heard a ring at the door- 
bell, and on answering it found a hamper of 
Christmas dainties standing on the door-step, 
superscribed with their name. 




CHAPTER VII. 

OLD-FASHIONED WAYS. 

^HERE had been a light fall of snow 
during the forenoon of Christmas 
Eve, and when Tom Ollison met 
Robert Sinclair on the platform of the little 
Surrey railway station, and turned with him 
down the road towards the village of Stockley, 
he seemed to himself to have arrived in 
fairyland ! He did not know what to admire 
most, — the broad, smooth roads, with liberal 
grass borders, flanked by beechen hedges whose 
red winter leaves fairly glowed in the last warm 
rays of the setting sun ; or the thickets of trees, 
the evergreen wealth of giant pines and stately 
firs serving to bring out the delicate tracery of 
the bare boughs of oak and elm ; or, again, the 
houses, — dotted here and there, some small, 
some roomy, a few new, but mostly old, all 
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With their thatched eaves or red tiles and the 
indescribable hues of- moss arid creeper, — only 
adding to the charm of the landscape while 
giving it human interest. Tom could not find 
fitting words for his admiration, or for the 
thoughts it awoke in him, though perhaps their 
drift may be gathered from his first exclama- 
tion. 

* I wonder how the people who are born 
here can ever bear to go away ! ' 

* I don't know about that ! ' said Robert ; ' for, 
of course, I wasn't born here. But I know I 
should be glad enough to get away. It isn't a 
place to get on in ! ' 

* Everybody seems very comfortable and well 
off,' remarked Tom, glancing to the right and 
to the left, at the cottages they were passing, 
whose muslin - curtained windows and trim 
interiors, as visible through casually open 
doors, represented to him the utmost of 
prettiness and comfort. 

' Ah, but you don't know how little many of 
these people have to live on ; not more than 
they get with us in Shetland — ay, less, for 
there's nothing here to bring in luck, as the 
fishings sometimes do,' persisted Robert 

* They have very pretty houses,' said Tom. 
* And what a beautiful country it is ! ' he added, 
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throwing a wider glance around, over the 
stubble fields and quiet woodlands, to the 
horizon of low hills, purple against the evening 
sky, wherein the bright vermilion was fast 
fading into cool yellow light, softening oft 
through fairy green into placid grey. 

* One can't live on beauty,' returned Robert 
oracularly. * But the people here have no 
ambition ; they only want things to be as they 
have always been. Many of the families have 
lived in the same places, following the same 
callings, for many generations. It's not at all 
uncommon.' 

'Well, I don't see any particular advantage 
in change — unless it is change for the better/ 
said Tom. 

* Mr. Black is only the second of that name 
at the mill,' went on Robert ; * but that's only 
because his father married into it. His mother 
was an Alwin, and the Alwins have been the 
millers at Stockley since the year one. It's a 
Saxon name, they say. I suppose the first 
Alwin came over in one of the early invasions, 
and planted himself down within as short a 
walk of the sea-coast as he could. It's a 
wonder he had the enterprise to get to E ngland 
at all.' 

* I don't know that a man need lack enter- 
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prise, because when he comes to a place which 
he likes he has the good sense to stop there/ 
observed Tom. 

* Well, I am sure Mr. Black hasn't any enter- 
prise,' Robert replied in an aggrieved tone, as 
if Tom was defending somebody who had 
injured him. * He says he doesn't see what a 
man wants with more money than is enough to 
live on himself, and to leave his place open 
and in order for those who are to come after 
him.* 

Tom thought over this statement in silence. 
It seemed to him a very reasonable one, almost 
like the discovery of a first principle of true 
ambition. But it occurred to him presently 
that it might be made so subtly to change and 
enlarge itself as soon to lose all its original 
meaning. * What is enough for a man to live 
on .'^ ' is a question which cannot be answered 
except one knows what a man means by * life ; ' 
whether he requires only to support his body, 
as many are driven to do, or also to nourish his 
mind and develop his moral nature, which is 
the true thrift for nations and individuals ; or, 
on the other hand, to stunt and starve his 
morale and mind, and to pamper his appetite, 
which work of explosive destruction can never 
be done to perfection without the expenditure 
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of a large fortune. Does a man want to * live ' 
in affluence and beneficence on his paternal 
farm, or to * see life ' in metropolitan boulevards 
and continental spas ? Tom Ollison knew little 
of these things, but great questions condense 
themselves for simple minds; and he remem- 
bered that he had heard his father say that 
little Clegga Farm was prosperously upheld on 
a less income than served to maintain a certain 
half-pay captain and his wife, who lived in 
furnished rooms in Lerwick, drank the best 
brandy, and paid enormous usury on money 
borrowed to clear off the farther end of a tail 
of debt which their career dragged after it. 
So Tom could see clearly that this declaration 
that a man wants only enough to live on at 
once involves the inquiry, * How does a man 
mean to live ? * 

' I shall get away from here as soon as I can 
get a chance,' decided Robert. 

* I would not be in too great a hurry,* said 
• Tom ; * one never sees the best of anything at 

first/ 

* Oh, don't you think so ? * asked Robert. 
* I do. Novelty itself is always a charm.* 

Tom was silent. For at that moment, 
despite his appreciation of the rich beauty 
around, his heart craved for the open sea, and 
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the bare rocks of Scantness ! And it seemed 
to him to have been almost like treachery to 
those old haunts to have said that surely those 
born among such loveliness as this would never 
care to leave it! Ah, those wild and sterile 
places, like strong and stormy characters, often 
win the most clinging love, only made the more 
tender because it deprecates the neglect or con- 
tempt of an unappreciative world ! Tom waited 
for the pang to pass, and then said humbly, — 

* I always think we like things better as we 
grow used to them. One works best with tools 
to which one is accustomed/ 

' I don't want to grow used to Stockley,' 
returned Robert * Perhaps I might get mossed 
over like the rest of the Stockleyites, if I 
stayed long enough — though I scarcely think 
so. But that is precisely what I don't mean to 
do. There will be plenty ready to jump into 
my shoes here, but I shan't mind that, if I get 
a chance of giving them up of my own accord. 
The old folks have got no children, and I have 
an idea that I might step into the mill in time, 
if I chose. But what is it worth, if I do .'^ If 
I can't do a great deal better than that, well, I 
don't think much of myself, that's all.' 

'Where was the house where your mother 
was born ? ' asked Tom. 

H 
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*Oh, it is none of these/ Robert answered 
hastily. ' It is at the other end of the village. 
We shan't pass it.* 

Its tiny proportions did not suit his pride. 
He wished it had been left in his imagination, 
and determined to leave it in Tom's. It would 
be time enough to be frank about the poverty 
and lowliness of one's family when they would 
serve only as foils to one's own riches and 
grandeur. They might tell against one 
before. 

To the end of his life, Tom OUison never 
forgot the scene which lay before him, as he 
and Robert turned a corner of the road and 
came round upon Stockley Mill. The business 
premises, a picturesque conglomeration of 
brown timber, grey stone, and red brickwork, 
with a background of tall pines, stood on that 
side of the mill-stream which was accessible 
from the high road. Across the stream was 
thrown a wooden bridge, wide enough for a 
chaise, or similar modest vehicle, but which 
had evidently been constructed with little view 
to any carriage traffic whatever. On that side 
of the water there was only a footway, flanked 
by the beechen hedge which Tom had seen 
everywhere in the neighbourhood, and which, 
besides contributing the beauty of its exquisite 
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colour to the sombre winter landscape, served, 
by its quality of retaining its withered leaves 
until its spring glory was grown, as a perennial 
screen to the garden behind it. It was only as 
the lads advanced across the bridge, that a 
gateway set in the hedge opposite it gave a 
view of the millers habitation — a long, low 
house, so green with ivy that for the first 
moment the unaccustomed Tom could not be 
quite sure .where the walls ended and the 
shrubberies began. The last light of the 
setting sun was strong upon the mill, but the 
home was in deep shadow outside, for within a 
glowing fire was evidently newly stirred, and 
quaint shadows could be seen waving up and 
down the parlour wall. 

Robert opened the gate and let Tom pass 
in. The garden was in its winter undress, yet 
Tom made a quick note of its sleek lawn, its 
numerous flower-beds, its ancient dial, and its 
thatched summer-house. But the gate had 
clanged behind them and given warning of 
their approach, so before he had time to utter 
one note of admiration, a tall female figure 
enveloped in a scarlet shawl appeared in the 
porch and claimed all his attention. He did 
not need to be told she was Mrs. Black. There 
is something very amiss in the hospitality of 
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any house whose mistress needs an introduc- 
tion in that character. 

Had Tom himself been an old friend of the 
family, he could not have found a more hearty 
welcome. Robert secretly thought that the 
Blacks must be very desirous of making them- 
selves agreeable to him, to be so zealously 
friendly to his visitor ; perhaps they thought he 
was not very highly satisfied with his position 
— indeed he had given them some reason to 
think so. Little could he dream that while he 
and Tom were absent from the parlour, during 
the early hours of Tom's visit, Mrs. Black had 
said to her husband, — 

'What a fine open face the youth has! I 
wish we had got this one instead of the other 
for our inmate ! ' 

Whereupon Mr. Black had replied, with that 
resignation of nature for which Robert con- 
temned him, — 

* We must take things as they are sent to us. 
You get number one before you get number 
two, you know, Bessie.* 

* You get number one very much indeed 
when you get Robert Sinclair,' the wife had 
answered, with her clear merry laugh. 

'What a woman you are, with your quick 
likes and dislikes ! ' said her husband, looking 
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at her fondly. ' If our own children were with 
us, I believe you'd have your favourites.' 

A swift shadow passed over Mrs. Black's 
bright face. Three little ones had lain in the 
cradle in that nest of a home, only to be carried 
out and planted in God's acre. And Mrs. 
Black's delicate conscience always smote her 
that one of these had been mourned beyond 
the others. Neighbours would have said that 
she had been stricken almost into her own 
grave by grief for each fading babe. But she 
herself knew that there was a difference, — that 
she had never known the bitterness of death 
till she saw her one boy in his coffin. People 
had said to her since, that it might be as well 
when the only son was taken, — she might have 
spoiled him in her loving pride ; but she knew 
better; she could have allowed herself to be 
very angry with him, she was sure. She might 
rather have spoiled the girls, feeling that their 
brother had defrauded them of a bit of their 
mother's heart. Her husband's chance words 
smote a tender place. 

* Well,' she said, * I do wish I liked that 
Robert Sinclair better, and then I'd give him 
many a good lecture. He's had a right to 
two or three already. There's no know- 
ing how much good they might have done 
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him. Everybody has a right to all his 
rights/ 

The bountiful table to which Tom found 
himself invited seemed a type of things in 
general at Stockley. Its viands were not rich 
or rare, they were only abundant and perfect 
in their kind ; and Tom could not help casting 
admiring eyes on the silvery damask, to which 
an occasional dainty darn only gave the dignity 
of antiquity. He saw that the heavy old cut 
glass was brought forth from closets crammed 
with the same. The low brown walls of the 
parlour were well-nigh covered with dim engrav- 
ings, at many of which collectors would have 
looked with some interest. If there were a 
few family portraits in oil which were not 
altogether works of art or beauty, at least they 
made manifest that the past generations of 
Blacks and Alwins had been well-fed, well-clad, 
kindly-faced people. There were corner-cup- 
boards with quaintly framed glass doors, and 
other cupboards set into the wall with no doors 
at all, on whose shelves were stored quantities 
of old china arranged with less reference to 
prettiness, interest, or value, than to personal 
associations, delicate Oriental bowls alternating 
with coarse English pottery. In sundry corners 
there were little tables, covered with hyacinth 
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bulbs and fragile ferns, which 'the mistress' 
was fostering. In one window stood a cage 
with canaries, and in the other one with doves. 
On the hearthrug was a beautiful beagle, 
watching with pathetic eyes over two roly- 
poly pups. From a shady corner in the little 
entry came a weird laugh, which made Tom 
look around startled, to the general amuse- 
ment. The laugh came from a roomy wooden 
cage, whose inhabitant, a waggish - looking 
starling, charmed with his success at directing 
attention to himself, gladly repeated his per- 
formance. 

The table was attended by a comely damsel, 
who looked the more like a garden flower that 
her gown was green and her cap ribbons pink. 
From time to time she whispered announce- 
ments to her mistress, to which Mrs. Black 
evidently responded as soon as the meal was 
over, by gathering her shawl about her and 
leaving the apartment. Her husband explained 
that 'the mistress had gone to see after her 
Christmas gifts — the folk wouldn't take it 
kindly if she didnt give them a word as well.' 
Presently the scuffle of departing footsteps, and 
a few muffled, but cheery, whispers, announced 
that the recipients were going away well pleased. 
Mrs. Black came, back with the light of the 
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smiles and thanks she had evoked shining in 
her own face. 

* There never was such a place for gifts as 
Stockley/ remarked Robert. * I do believe so 
much giving has pauperized the people/ 

* It is not giving that makes paupers/ said 
Mrs. Black quickly. * It is giving without per- 
sonal acquaintance and liking which does that. 
Gifts come quite natural between friends, be 
they rich or poor. Why should it pauperize 
Goody Blake if I give her a shawl and a pound 
of tea any more than it would pauperize you, 
Robert, if I gave you a book ? ' 

She stopped abruptly. She saw that the 
merry twinkle in her husband's eye was asking 
whether there would be much personal liking on 
her side in any gift she might bestow on Robert. 

* I don't think it is good for people to be so 
much taken care of,' said the youth. * It would 
be better for them to take care of themselves. 
I believe in self-help.' 

* For babies ? ' questioned Mrs. Black. 
* Nearly every one of us is in some respects 
a baby as compared with somebody else. 
When Martha or me want to move the big 
chests on the landings, we shouldn't like it 
much if Stack said he believed in self-help, and 
left us to take care of ourselves.' 
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Martha was the comely servant, and Stack 
was the stout miller's man. 

* Stack is paid to work, and it is his interest 
to do whatever you ask him,' said Robert 
Sinclair. ' But I don't believe in the kind of 
spirit there is down here, everywhere. What 
is the good of the cottagers having votes ? 
They all vote with the Squire — their votes are 
only so many more for him.* 

* Well,' returned Mrs. Black, * they know the 
Squire, and they know he's a just man and a 
perfect gentleman, and they reckon, rightly 
enough, that he knows more of parliament 
business and parliament men than they do, and 
they'd rather follow him than go astray. They 
know the Squire's advice is good on matters 
they do understand, so why shouldn't they take 
it where they are not quite so clear ? I know 
the Squire has never asked a vote.' 

* He needn't ask them, ma'am,' said Robert 
with a superior smile. * He knows he has 
them without offering that handle to his 
adversaries. It's a terrible power for a man 
to have.' 

* It's a good power in a good man's hands,* 
persisted Mrs. Black, whose husband watched 
the argument with contented pleasure; 'and 
the minute it gets into a bad man's hands it 
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begins to shake. A bad man can't influence 
people without words and threats, or bribes, 
and then that which is best in people goes 
against him, and only the weak and mean are 
on his side. I know power does not go from 
rulers the moment they begin to misuse it, but 
it begins to go then, though it may seem to 
increase. Moths don't destroy a good garment 
in a week, but they make sure work of it.' 

* It seems ridiculous to me to see grown-up 
people made babies of,' said Robert * Think, 
Tom, the Squire's sister thought the snowy 
lanes would look prettier with some bright 
colours moving about. So, last year, on New 
Year's Day, she gave all her pensioners, the 
old women and the little girls, scarlet cloaks. 
I think that was rather too much, even for 
their meekness ! They wear them as little as 
they can. The boys call the girls " Madam's 
robin red-backs." ' 

Mrs. Black laughed. 'Well,' she said, 'I 
wouldn't have done just so. I'd have given 
something plain and useful, and would have 
put the coloured cloth into the clothing club, to 
be bought out, and would have worn something 
scarlet myself to set the fashion. But the 
Squire's sister means well. There's no denying 
the red is pretty in winter-time.' She twitched 
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her own shawl. * I got this to keep the dear 
old goodies in countenance/ she explained to 
Tom, 'and now I would not exchange it for 
any duller colour. I told them all that if 
they'd heeded their Bibles they needn't have 
waited for the Squire's sister to teach them 
what the wise woman knew in Solomon's time.' 

* It seems to me there is a great deal too 
much of the Squire's sister and the Squire,' said 
Robert. The Blacks had apparently encouraged 
him to speak his mind freely, and he saw no 
reason to suppress his adverse opinions. * No- 
body can build a house without the Squire 
seeing the plans.' 

* That ended in keeping a second public- 
house with a strange master out of Stockley,' 
put in Mrs. Black. * The Old Red Lion is 
quite enough for the place, and its host knows 
his guests, and begins his wisdom where theirs 
leaves off.' 

* It's a terrible power for one man to have,' 
persisted Robert. Tom Ollison gave his head 
an inscrutable little shake. Mr. Black spoke 
at last, and what he said was, — 

*You can't get power better placed than 
with a good man. You may make the best o' 
laws and the best o' organizations; but it all 
comes down to the man at last. If he's good, 
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they'll do, and if he ain't, they won t And if 
he's good and they're bad, they won't matter 
much ; and if he's bad and they're good, they 
won't be much account/ 

* Then what's to be done if the man is bad ? ' 
said Robert. 

Mr. Black gave a quiet chuckle. * We must 
take care that he isn't,' he answered. ' Each 
man has got to look after one man, and that's 
himself.' 

* That's exactly what I say ! ' exclaimed 
Robert, while Tom remembered that cynical 
utterance of Mr. Sandison's which had so 
puzzled him on his arrival in Penman's Row. 

* Take care you're not misunderstood, John,' 
warned Mrs. Black. 

'Each man has got to look after his own 
duties and other folk's rights,' said the good 
miller ; * and after he's done that, honest, for a 
little while, he'll find the two fit like hand and 
glove. And now, hark to the waits ! I've 
heard them every Christmas Eve o' my life. 
We stick to the old hymns o' these festivals, 
though we try a new one sometimes in the 
choir o* Sundays. There's a time for bringing 
in new things, and a time for keeping up old 
ones ; and I remember a verse my father used 
to repeat : — 
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" Le( U3 see the old faces 
Beam in the old places. 
Let us taste the old dishes 
And wish the old wishes. 
Lei us sing the old songs 
And forget the old wiongE;, 
Let us toast the old glories 
And tell the old stories, 
For half o' the pleasure o' all Christmas days 
Is in regular keeping to good old ways 1 " ' 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A QUEER MAN. 




OM OLLISON found his two days' 
visit to Stockley Mill all too short 
for the wonders and delights of 
the quiet, deeply-stored, old-world life, which 
seemed to him rather fresh than new, because 
he had known it before in story and poem. 
He seemed almost to have lived before through 
that Christmas morn when the household from 
the mill walked over the snow, gleaming in the 
sunshine, to the little ivy -covered church. 
Surely the rich glow of the old painted windows 
was not something he had never seen before ! 
And the voices of the choir and the school 
children singing, * O come, all ye faithful,' 
came to him like an echo from a dream. And 
when the simple service was over, and after the 
silent prayer which follows the benediction, as 
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the little congregation stood up in obeisance to 
the Squire as he passed down the aisle, Robert 
Sinclair kept his seat, but Tom OUison stood 
up with the rest, and did not feel the less, but 
the more of a man for doing so. For the 
stately, white-haired old gentleman was clearly 
*a father in Israel/ an aristocrat, *one of the 
best,' as the dictionaries tell us. And as Tom 
glanced round the crowd, where the very poor- 
est looked comfortable and well-cared-for, and 
as he thought of the scores of happy homes 
outside, he reflected that much that he saw 
must be due to the just and gentle rule of the 
Manor House, and that a reverent and kindly 
courtesy was as due from these people to this 
worthy successor of worthy sires as it is from 
children to a parent, and that any guest should 
join in the good customs of a community, as he 
would in those of a household. 

The Squire had nods and smiles for all 
around, but he also had friendly words for the 
aged, the infirm, and the widow, and little 
caresses for the widow's children, which left 
something solid in the little hands after he had 
drawn his own away. 

* The worst of it is, that the Squire hasn t a 
son to come after him,' Mrs. Black had told 
Tom as they walked home. * When he dies 
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the estate will go to a distant kinsman, whom 
none of us know. When the Squire was young 
he fell in love with a poor earl's daughter, and 
she liked him, and her folks were pleased, 
knowing his family was older than hers, and 
thinking that Stockley Hall would be an 
honourable, quiet down-sitting for her. But 
she'd lived on the edge of the court, poor thing, 
and had got a hankering after the extravagance 
and gaiety she couldn't rightly share in, because 
the earl was so short o' money. And there 
came by a rich ironmaster, — it was just when 
railroads were doing their best or their worst 
in the country, — who could have bought up 
Stockley with little more than one year's in- 
come. And the ironmaster fancied her lady- 
ship, and she threw over the Squire, and took 
him ! And the Squire never looked at anybody 
in that way since. I've heard say that some 
have asked him whether it wasn't the duty of 
one in his place to marry and keep up the old 
line ; but that he made answer, that was the 
squire's duty, but the man's duty came first, and 
that was to marry no woman unless he loved her.' 
* I only wonder he'd ever cared for such as 
that lady must have been,' rejoined Tom, the 
rash and inexperienced. * She must have been 
a mean, low-minded sort.' 
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Mrs. Black gave a superior smile. * Ah ! 
there's mysteries in falling in love,' she said. 
* Them that has done it wisest will always tell 
you it wasn't of their own guidance.- It all 
comes from above. " A prudent wife is from 
the Lord" — His best blessing to a man. But 
His next best is to keep away an imprudent 
one, and that's what a vain, foolish woman 
always is.* 

* But this lady seemed to know how to look 
after money,' said Tom, * and " prudence " sounds 
as if it meant that.' 

Mrs. Black laughed. ' That's what the 

parson said one Sunday,' she replied. * He 

said exactly that — that people thought prudence 

meant looking after money ; and that their idea 

of looking after money was getting it to spend 

on one's self, or to keep to please one's self. 

" Whereas," said parson, " prudence means 

providence, or foreseeing, looking after the real 

things that we really want — love, and wisdom, 

and true comfort, and trying to secure them for 

as many as we can." I've always remembered 

what parson said about that, because I'd been 

feeling after it in my own mind, and it was like 

suddenly hearing a tune that has been running 

in one's head, but that one couldn't quite 

catch.' 

I 
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* It's the sight o* parson and o* his own ways 
that's kept me in mind o* those words/ said 
Mr. Black, ' When you've got a pretty picture, 
it's well to have a sound wall to hang it on. 
There's the parsonage, young gentleman ; ' and 
the good miller pointed to a long, low cottage 
standing in a bowery garden, not unlike his 
own home at the mill. * If you want to know 
what is in a shilling, and what can be made to 
come out of a shilling, don't go to the poorest 
folk i' Stockley ; go there.' 

Tom eagerly drank in all the homely wisdom. 
The good seed fell on ground prepared for it. 
Now everybody should be always prepared to 
sow, because nobody knows where good ground 
may be. Sometimes there are a few inches of 
it in the midst of a morass or in the cleft of a 
rock. But God's field of the world needs all 
sorts of agricultural labour besides sowing. It 
has ground which must be broken up by steady 
discipline, ground which must be manured by 
heavy experiences, ground which must be 
altered by the bitter chemistry of loss and 
remorse. 

Robert Sinclair walked beside the Blacks, 
and, hearing them * go off,* as he put it to him- 
self, 'into their usual chatter,' relapsed into a 
train of thought of his own, — a calculation as 
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to the sum which would be produced by a 
certain rate of interest on a certain sum of 
money in a given term of years. 

Let not those who speak wisely lay too much 
unction to their souls ! If they do see of the 
fruit of their lips, let them remember that there 
must have been as much wisdom in the ears 
that heard as in the tongue which uttered. 
' As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament of fine 
gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient 
ear/ But if the ear-ring falls into the gutter, it 
will only be trodden under foot. 

And then the pleasant visit was over. Mrs. 
Black herself stepped down to the railway 
station with Robert Sinclair to see the young 
guest away. Stockley people were never 
afraid of seeming too civil or too kind. And 
just at the last minute Stack,. the millers man, 
appeared, carrying a big hamper to be stowed 
under Tom's seat in the train, Mrs. Black 
vouchsafing no explanation except that * no- 
body should ever come into the country 
without carrying a bit of it back to the town.' 
And Tom was whirled off, nodding back to 
her waving handkerchief; and somehow father 
and Clegga Farm did not seem quite so far 
away now he had made friends with ihese kind 
people nearer at hand. 
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Very dark and dismal looked the London 
streets as Tom wended his way through them 
towards Penman's Row. And yet, so inscrut- 
able is the human heart, Tom felt that this 
temporary going away from it had made the 
dull old house there seem more home-like. It 
had certainly flashed into Tom's mind, when 
Robert expressed his determination to leave 
the mill, that this might give him a chance of 
quitting the gloomy shop and its not very con- 
genial labours, and of taking Robert's vacated 
place. But the thought had only come to be 
dismissed. Peter Sandison was his father's 
friend, who had made generous terms with him 
for his father's sake. And Peter Sandison 
looked at him with sad eyes. And it was said 
that Peter Sandison did not believe in God! 
Strange reasons these for loyalty and love! 
But then loyalty and love so often grow best 
from no reason, which means generally but 
reason too deep for words, or even for defined 
thought 

Our lives are never fairly poised or truly 
rich, unless there is something outside our own 
orbit which we can love and enjoy without 
coveting to possess. What would the earth 
be without the sunbeams ? But what would 
happen to the earth if it at once rushed off to 
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join the sun ? Tom felt that Penman's Row 
should be cheerful enough when one's work 
was there, and while one had memories of 
Clegga and thoughts of Stockley to carry with 
one into it. The gloom and the perpetually 
shifting crowd of strange faces had already 
ceased to oppress the soul of this son of the 
rocks and the sea. They began to stimulate 
his imagination, suggesting to him that human 
life could overmatch nature in every mood and 
aspect. 

Mr. Sandison met Tom with a smile and a 
kindly word. He looked happier than he had 
done on Christmas Eve, so that Tom hoped 
that he had enjoyed himself after his own 
fashion. It was not for the youth to guess or 
to fathom that the dreariness of his master's 
lonely wandering among the holiday crowds, 
his aimless watching of happy groups, had 
merely ended in a sad thankfulness that 
another Christmas of his allotted number had 
gone by ! 

Early in his dismal Christmas stroll, Mr. 
Sandison had come in front of an open door, 
over which was painted, * Refuge for Destitute 
Strangers.' Saying to himself that the omission 
of the descriptive adjective would have spared 
paint, politeness, and pain, he yet went in, half 
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out of curiosity, and half out of a strange yearn- 
ing both towards those who needed such help 
and those who rendered it. A Christmas 
breakfast had been given, and when Mr. 
Sandison entered between the delivery of little 
addresses, ladies and gentlemen were moving 
to and fro amid the pathetic crowd. The 
bookseller quietly ranged himself among the 
battered women and broken men, who were 
accepting precept and exhortation with all the 
meekness with which the defeated are expected 
to take whatever the victors give. His own 
shabby, carelessly-used coat easily seemed the 
threadbare garment of a decent poverty, and 
there was scarcely a visage there more rugged 
and worn than his. A dressy little woman, 
wearing more ornaments and fal-de-rals about 
her than she could have decently sported in a 
drawing-room, and flaunting them in the face 
of those monuments of human misery, * because 
the poor don't like you to come among them 
shabby, you know,' fussed up to the new arrival. 
She had whispered to* a friend that this looked 
* an interesting case,' one of the sort that might 
figure in a paragraph on * University men to 
be found in the kitchens of common lodging- 
houses.' Her little figure stood beside Mr. 
Sandison's gaunt dignity, like a gaily-painted 
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shanty under the grey wall of a noble ruin. 
She gave a perky little cough, and opened her 
mission. 

* Is it not very nice for you to have a room 
like this to come to ? ' she said. * Don't you 
think it is very kind of all these dear people to 
leave their own beautiful homes to come here 
to welcome you just like friends } Is it not 
something to be very thankful for "i * 

' Madam/ replied Mr. Sandison with a 
melancholy humour, * in my old - fashioned 
school of manners, the guests gave the hosts 
voluntary thanks; the hosts did not suggest 
them. But it is some years since I have 
mingled in any society, and ways seem 
changed.* 

The lady did not quite understand him. 
She only knew that she did not get the gush of 
gratitude which she expected, and she was in a 
measure disconcerted. * Tm. afraid you have 
not had a very happy life, poor man,' she re- 
marked, and there was at least as much blame 
as pity in her tone. 

* Madam, I am quite sure of that,' said Mr. 
Sandison. 

* Is not that partly your own fault ? ' she 
inquired. * Do you love God ? If you love 
Him you must be happy.' 
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* I want to find somebody who believes in 
Him/ answered Mr. Sandison. * How can we 
love whom we do not know ? ' 

The lady thought she had got into an in- 
cident after her own heart. She fussed all 
over. She seemed no longer one woman, but 
rather twenty crowding round him. 

* My dear man/ she cried, * surely you have 
found what you seek ! We all believe in God 
here. Is not our love for our poor and 
afflicted brothers and sisters the best proof of 
our faith ? ' 

Mr. Sandison pointed grimly to the words 
above the door. * Is that what you call your 
brothers and sisters ? ' he asked. * How can 
they be destitute if all your hearts are really 
full of love for them ? Take out that word, — 
that adjective, — ^which must be bitterest to bear 
where it is truest. And what do you know of 
me which gives you any right to think that you 
can exhort me } I am older than you by many 
years. You see that I am sad and careworn ; 
you think me poor. All these points, madam, 
should on the face of them rather invite you to 
ask to learn of me. You simply feel that you 
must be wiser than me because you believe 
yourself to be more fortunate and richer. 
Madam, was Jesus Christ Himself fortunate 
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and rich ? If you saw Him to-day you would 
not call Him Master, you would call Him a 
destitute stranger, and ask Him to thank you 
for amusing yourself with feeding Him and 
preaching to Him.* 

The lady shrank back. Her small face grew 
pale. As Peter Sandison turned and strode 
from the room, she whispered, * One of those 
dreadful socialists, I do believe. You cannot 
think what awful things he said! He spoke 
quite coarsely. The more we do for these 
people, the more they hate us. The world is 
growing very wicked.' 

But when, after all was over, a paper was 
found in the plate in the lobby, on which was 
written, *To be used for the refuge of my 
brothers and sisters whose names I do not 
know,' and in which were folded two sovereigns, 
then the lady remembered that a certain radical 
and 'peculiar' viscount was addicted to fre- 
quenting such assemblies in disguise. * Dear 
man,' she sighed, * he would be such a gain if 
we could bring him round altogether to our 
side — ^to the right side. He spoke so cleverly. 
I saw at once that there was something most 
remarkable about him. Those people cannot 
disguise themselves, do what they may. A 
practised eye sees a subtle something ! ' 
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What would she have done had she known 
that this was no viscount, no out-at-elbows 
university man, not even an interesting and 
picturesque criminal, but just plain Peter 
Sandison, bookseller, of Penman's Row ? 

Later on, during Christmas Day, he had 
strayed into a church, and had sat down in 
a corner where the dust was thick upon the 
cushions, and damp and mildew had seized on 
the Prayer-Books, with names of dead people 
and dates of forgotten anniversaries on their 
discoloured fly-leaves. Peter Sandison had 
smiled a weird smile when the preacher, a mild 
young man newly ordained, after dwelling on 
the blessings given to most at this season richly 
to enjoy, had gone on to speak of * resignation,* 
and to suggest cheer for those whose joys were 
of the things gone past. * Let them still thank 
God for those joys,* he had said ; * let them be 
content to wait without them for a while, 
measuring by their sweetest memory the joys 
which hope has in store.' And Mr. Sandison 
had wandered out again — there had been no 
word for him. He did not know that he had 
been disappointed ; he would have denied that 
he expected anything. 

When Tom came back from Stockley, he 
carried his hamper into the parlour and asked 
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Grace's aid in unfastening it. The master 
seemed to suspect what was going forward, for 
he came in too. 

'Won't you invite me to see your gifts, 
Ollison ? ' he said. 

* I didn't think of troubling you, sir,' Tom 
answered, delighted. 

'What's the good of stuffing a basket with 
rubbish like this } ' observed Grace, lifting out 
first some small holly boughs, rich with berries. 
But Mr. Sandison lifted them tenderly, as if he 
wouldn't knock off a berry for the world, and — 
smelled them. 

' La ! don't you know they haven't no 
scent ? ' snapped Grace. 

* They have a country freshness,' said Mr. 
Sandison gravely, knowing that only Tom 
would hear his words. 

* That's more like the thing,' Grace went on, 
lifting out a plump pullet. * And here's eggs, 
and here's apples, and here's a pot of jelly. 
These folks are a-making up to you for some- 
thing. Master Tom.' 

* They are such good people,' remarked Tom 
to his master, unheeding the old woman's 
words, 'and Stockley is such a pretty place! 
oh, beautiful ! one can scarcely believe in it.' 

* Don't you wish that you and your Shetland 
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comrade could exchange ? ' asked Mr. Sandison 
coolly. 

* No/ said Tom, as honestly as stoutly ; * I 
like sticking to my own lot' 

* But if Stockley had been your lot, you 
wouldn't have wished to exchange it,' persisted 
the bookseller. 

* No, sir, I shouldn't,' Tom answered ; ' and 
I'd have stayed at Clegga if I could; but I 
half think I'm glad I couldn't, — I'd never have 
known the best of Clegga if I hadn't come 
away.' 

Mr. Sandison laughed, and then sighed. 

Grace came back from storing the good 
things in her pantry. She now carried a 
parcel in her hand, and as she came in Mr. 
Sandison rose and went out of the parlour into 
the shop. 

* I'm going to show you the grand present I 
got this time,* said the old woman. * It came 
just as you went away.* She spread out a 
thick grey shawl, fine in texture, and delicate 
in hue. * You see there's somebody feels I'm 
worthy a good present,* she went on; * though I 
believe the master thinks they must be fools 
for their pains, for he'll hardly throw a look at 
it. But it's odd how everything gets taken 
advantage of, and put to bad purposes in this 
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world. Of course it has got talked about, how 
IVe had these beautiful things sent to me by 
somebody unbeknown. Indeed, IVe told many 
of the young hussies round that it was a good 
lesson to them, that if they did their duty it 
would get recognised somehow. An* now 
them worthless Shands in Penman's Court are 
making believe that the like has happened to 
them ! Set them up ! I can see through it ! ' 

Grace was folding up her shawl with elaborate 
care while she talked. 

* They just wanted some Christmas feasting,' 
she proceeded. * And what with their perpetual 
poor mouth about misfortunes, and their debts, 
and so forth, they thought it would not do to 
get some above-board. Indeed, I don t know 
how they could get it honest, and lies come in 
particular handy to hide worse things ! ' 

* What can be worse than a lie "i ' asked 
Tom ; but of course Grace did not hear. 

*So they gave out that on Christmas Eve 
there was a ring at their bell, and when they 
went to the door there was a basket there, 
with all sorts of good things in it, — a turkey, 
and a plum pudding, and six mince pies, and, 
what do ye think ? (that's the way liars always 
overdo it !) — a bottle of rich gravy to be heated 
and served with the bird ! " There, that'll do," 
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said I, when Mrs. Shand showed me that 
"Gratitude," says I, "ought to be enough to 
season charity, without gravy," and on she 
went holding up a beautiful bag of ready-made 
stuf5fing as well. It made me sick to see her, 
it really did ! As if anybody would go giving 
turkeys and gravy to poor miserable objects 
that haven't, and never could have, no right to 
such things.' 

As Tom went off to his bed that night, he 
could not help wondering who it was that so 
faithfully remembered Grace, and what she 
could have done to win their affection and 
respect. And then he remembered that God, 
who cares for everybody, reaches each by some 
human hand, though it may give but a chill 
and a clumsy touch. *We look at God 
through those who love us,' he said to himself. 
* I always see Him behind father, as it were. 
I wonder whether anybody will ever be able to 
see Him behind me.' 



CHAPTER IX. 



MR. SANDISOn's QlTESTION. 




|T was not very long before Robert 
Sinclair received his eagerly-expected 
invitation to * spend an evening * with 
the Branders. There was in it a clause direct- 
ing him *to bring his young Shetland friend 
with him.' But, in the meantime, Robert 
thought fit to ignore that clause. He could 
feel quite sure Mr. Brander had only put it in 
as a matter of course, probably imagining that 
the two youths were living together, or, at all 
events, seeing each other every day. It was 
certainly very kind of Mr. Brander to invite 
him, thought Robert; it was quite superero- 
gatory kindness that he should also invite Tom 
Ollison. It was not good policy to be very 
ready to force one's friends upon those who 
might be willing, out of civility to one, to ex- 
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tend their hospitality to them. If he found 
that Mr. Brander proved the sincerity of his 
invitation to Tom by repeating it, then it 
would be time enough to take him, and he was 
sure it would be pleasanter for Tom not to be 
taken to a stranger's house, until an old friend 
had a sure footing in it. 

But Robert was thrown into a little perplexity 
by the Branders* invitation, which was given in 
the free-and-easy style of some wealthy people 
who are quite above consideration of the limita- 
tions of train service and such-like trifles. It 
was simply impossible that anybody limited to 
such arrangements could come in and out, from 
Stockley to Bayswater, * to spend an evening.* 
If the Branders had been staying in such *a 
corner,' they might have done it with their own 
carriage and horses, though they would pro- 
bably have preferred to * put up ' for the night 
at some London hotel. But Robert had no 
equipage, and to go to an hotel involved an 
outlay which made him reflect, though he 
decided that it must be made, rather than that 
such an invitation should be forfeited. He felt 
the Branders want of consideration almost like 
a compliment; it seemed as if they saw him on a 
level with themselves, and forgot that he had 
not all the same advantages. 
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*One cant expect those who don't have to 
trouble about such trifles to remember them for 
others/ he decided. 

Still, he did shrink from* hotel charges. If 
he had to pay them, he would have to with- 
draw from the savings bank the trifle he had 
already deposited there. To be sure, he 
argued, one saved that one might invest, and 
such an extravagance must be regarded in the 
light of an investment, for the favour of the 
Branders represented to him the road to 
fortune. But still, would it not be possible to 
spare the savings for some other investment ? 
For if he was to grow into intimacy wath the 
Branders, he would need many little things, 
since one must not parade poverty before rich 
people. Why should he not ask Tom Ollison 
to take him in for one night ? This seemed to 
him a happy inspiration. He knew Tom had 
a room to himself, and that Mr. Sandison was 
a Shetland man, a bachelor, and one of whom 
Tom spoke kindly. His employer had already 
given Tom a pleasant holiday. Why should 
not Tom's employer do him a favour } 

The favour was asked and readily granted, 
so readily and cheerfully that Robert, according 
to his nature, decided that the favour was all 
on his side, and 'that Mr. Sandison and Tom 

K 
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must be really glad of any change to enliven 
them.' The only person who did not seem 
delighted was Grace, who was not by nature 
an entertainer of strangers. One would have 
thought that she feared lest Robert might be 
deaf like herself, for she certainly wrote her 
grumpiness so plainly on her visage, that 
nobody but the blind could have doubted it 
It had occurred to Robert that this arrange- 
ment of spending the night at Mr. Sandison's 
house might prove very convenient and 
economical for him during the several visits 
which he foresaw he was likely to pay to the 
Branders before that happy consummation of 
his leaving Stockley altogether, towards which 
he was steadily feeling his way. Grace's sour 
face first suggested to him a possible check to 
this nice little plan. He judged that neither 
the master nor Tom would find it very pleasant 
to have him for a guest if she set herself against 
him on the score of giving her extra trouble. 
So he made up his mind to fee Grace ; it was 
economy to give her an occasional shilling, 
rather than to spend at least three or four 
shillings on 'beds and breakfasts.' He rather 
thought that Grace would draw back from his 
offered bounty, and that even if she took it 
he would score by it, and, by bespeaking her 
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good graces, prevent any necessity for similar 
propitiation, too often. But though Grace had 
really expected nothing, she was equal to the 
occasion, and to him. Her skinny fingers closed 
over the coin as if the douceur was a matter of 
course. She uttered no thanks, but looked at 
it in a way which made Robert feel that she 
thought it ought to have been half-a-crown. 
By that diplomacy, Grace secured a repetition 
of the gift on each of Robert s visits. She was 
as greedy of gain as he was, though her 
ambition was limited to a few pounds, while his 
imagination rose to thousands, sometimes of 
mere capital, but more and more often of 
income ! 

Robert's visits to the Branders, and his 
thrifty retreat from their grandeur to Mr. 
Sandison's homely hospitality, were repeated 
several times before he attained the desire 
of his heart, and secured the offer of a seat in 
Mr. Branders office. Naturally the lads ex- 
changed sundry confidences as they lay in the 
darkness of the wide attic, into which a stray 
moonbeam might steal and illumine the old 
wheel, which Robert said ought without delay 
to be put to its best use, as firewood. Robert 
soon divined that the master of the house was 
* queer ; ' indeed, Grace seldom allowed any- 
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body to have any doubts on that subject 
Tom was led into a solemn whisper of her 
assertion that Mr. Sandison did not believe in 
God, and hoped for no hereafter. Robert 
opined ' that such notions would do him no 
good in his business,' but conjectured that 
probably he did not mind that, since he was 
doubtless a miser, and rich enough already, and 
would very likely leave Tom all his money if 
he did not offend him ! 

Then he proceeded to tell Tom, who lay 
dumbstruck, that after all he believed he had 
found out that Mr. Brander was as glad to 
secure his services as he was to give them to 
him. Mr. Brander was evidently getting tired 
of over-application to the details of his business, 
and he clearly had an aversion to taking a 
partner, and a strong mistrust of his own head 
clerk. Robert Sinclair could quite understand 
his having a desire to take up some very young 
man, whom he could train into his own ways, 
and from whom he need fear nothing for years, 
by which time he would have made their 
interests identical. Robert Sinclair giggled at 
that point, and Tom Ollison felt utterly 
mystified. 

Robert went on to say that he thought there 
seemed to have been a marvellous intervention 
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of Providence for the purpose of securing him 
a career and a fortune. He believed that 
under the circumstances it was very advan- 
tageous to him to have come from Shetland, — 
it gave the stockbroking office in the city a 
delicate aroma of that * island of mine/ and of 
'the castle on my estate/ of which he had 
already shrewdly observed Mr. Brander liked 
to boast. Also, doubtless, Mr. Brander felt 
that his promotion of a young man from Shet- 
land would make him popular there, and serve 
to facilitate his dealings with a primitive people, 
apt to distrust strangers, and to connect gentle- 
men dealing in finance with those * lawyers' 
whom they have held in abhorrence for all 
generations. 

And then Robert went on to talk about Etta 
Brander. She went much into society, he said. 
He heard she was out nearly every evening, 
either at a dance, a conversazione, or a concert 
But he noticed he was always invited when she 
was to be at home. He thought Mr. Brander 
was very fond of Etta. He should not wonder 
if the father would be very glad for his 
daughter to marry somebody who would be, so 
to say, in the family, and would have only 
mutual interests — always provided, of course, 
that he was in a position, and had talents, 
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suitable to the family and fit to promote its 
fortunes. It was strange — was it not? — and 
Robert gave another little laugh, — how often the 
old stories made success run on these lines! 
Even Hogarth's good apprentice marries his 
master s daughter. All that used to seem to 
him too much in the region of romance, unex- 
pected, illogical, not to be looked for, but he 
saw now that it was in an almost inevitable 
sequence, not due to weak indulgence in foolish 
romance, rather, perhaps, to wise restraint from 
it. And there Robert actually sighed — having 
already adopted the singular affectation of 
offering one's self a sacrifice to one's own ambi- 
tion and lust for 'getting on.* Well, Etta 
Brander was certainly a pretty girl — ^and he 
supposed she was clever — and the realities of 
life must always be considered, and one had 
one's duty to them to carry out. 

And there Robert stopped short, checked by 
Tom's dead silence. It only made him feel 
that he was making a fool of himself — that 
probably Tom was quietly laughing at him as 
one 'who was counting his chickens before 
they were hatched.* He became suddenly 
conscious that his strain of talk was weak and 
foolish, that it might even be bad policy. It 
was the last time for many years that Robert 
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Sinclair was betrayed into such forecasting 
confidences. 

In reality, Tom was silent, not in mirth, but 
in misery. He did not think of Robert's words 
in any special connection with Robert. They 
might be either true or false concerning Robert s 
future, and yet there might be a truth in them 
very damaging to what had always seemed to 
Tom such a pretty ideal — the humble lad, 
heart-smitten by the maiden above him, silently 
doing his duty without any hope of her, till 
gradually duty brought him out beside love, on 
a level with her ! Misty castles in the air had 
often risen on poor Tom's own mind, all the 
more silvery and ethereal, perhaps, because 
there was no possibility of his putting an exact 
foundation under them. Sweet faces had 
glanced upon his vision from those wonderful 
surging waves of London life (from whence do 
glance some of the sweetest faces of the whole 
earth), and Tom had thought how would it 
have been if the dim silent old house in Pen- 
man's Row had been lit by the good beauty 
of a daughter ? He and she might have been 
such close friends ; she might easily have liked 
him a little if her father praised hioi. And 
then perhaps some day, when the master grew 
too old and tired for his work, and thought 
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regretfully of leaving the old place, Tom might 
have asked eagerly, * Why should not they all 
stay on together ? * and father, too, might have 
liked to come down from Clegga, and the 
two old friends and schoolfellows could have 
smoked a quiet, pipe together, and perhaps 
have made a little fun of the young people, 
with their grand new theories, and their daily 
practice humbly halting after. Dreams ! 
dreams ! And in his own particular case, Tom 
Ollison had always known these were nothing 
more, for the house in Penman's Row was a 
lonely one, and his father's friend was a kinless 
man. But if there is something vexatious in 
having a night vision of angels and heavenly 
music and beauty dissected down into a night- 
mare remembrance of twelfth-day cakes and 
Christmas numbers, can there not rise an untold 
bitterness when youthful ideals of loving service 
and loving triumph are declared to be mere 
euphuisms for worldly prudence and success ? 
Poor young people, who have not yet acted 
out their own little drama on the stage of life, 
are terribly susceptible to any whisper that life 
has no drama at all, but only a very cleverly 
managed marionette show. 

Robert had fairly left Stockley, and had even 
been for many months in Mr. Brander s office, 
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within a stone's throw of the Stock Exchange, 
before he saw fit to tell Tom that the stock- 
broker had been constantly asking when the 
other young Shetlander was coming to put his 
feet under the mahogany of his dining-room in 
Ormolu Square, Kensington. Tom was not 
very eager to accept the invitation. Perhaps 
he lacked a laudable desire to see society in all 
its phases ; perhaps he believed in the quaint 
fable about the danger of the golden jar and 
the china one floating too near each other; 
perhaps he was like that Shunamite woman 
who was so tamely content *to dwell among 
her own people.' 

But when Mr. Sandison heard of the invita- 
tion, he bade Tom accept it. 

* Take a rich man's kindness for what it is 
worth,' he said, in his grim way. * He can't go 
without half his crust that he may offer it to 
you, — ^that is not in his power. But he does his 
little best when he orders another partridge for 
your pleasure.' 

Mr. Sandison had such slight delight in 
personal conversation that he had actually 
never heard the name of Robert Sinclair's new 
friend and patron up to this point Now Tom 
mentioned it casually. 

The master bent down lower over his desk, 
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and seemed so absorbed in his papers that 
Tom did not think he was any longer interested 
in the matter. Suddenly, however, he looked 
up, and said in his very harshest manner, — 

* Have these — Branders — any children ?' 

* One,' answered Tom briefly. What could 
It be in the dry manner of the old bachelor 
which made the hot blood tingle on the youth s 
cheek ! 

* Son or daughter ? * ' asked Mr. Sandison. 

* One daughter,' Tom replied again. 

Mr. Sandison went on with his writing, and 
his thoughts were trite enough, for he only 
reflected that the world is a little place, and 
goes round, so that whomsoever we have met 
once we may certainly look to meet again, and 
that life is a history that repeats itself, so that, 
as we turn and watch those who come after us, 
we are apt to see them fall into the same pits 
which waylaid ourselves. It is our business to 
cry out and warn them of their danger. Mr. 
Sandison knew that a word from him, hinting 
that this visit to the Branders had better not 
be made, would have been rather welcome to 
Tom than otherwise. But then, how can we 
be quite sure that there is still a pit at the 
same turning in life where there was one in our 
time ? Alas, we cannot be quite sure, until 
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we see tRe runner tumble in, and then our 
warning is too late! But if we cry out too 
soon, we may but turn him aside from a pit 
which has been filled in, and is now quite safe, 
and startle him on to some ground unknown 
to us, where there may be gins and traps we 
wot not of. A careful and thrifty youth may 
be developed into a miser by the warnings of a 
spendthrift against the extravagance which 
ruined himself. A reserved nature may grow 
unsocial and self-righteous under the exhorta- 
tions of the enthusiastic and warm-hearted who 
have suffered themselves to be easily misled by 
bad companions. It is an old truth, that our 
experience is for ourselves ; we cannot teach it 
nor bequeath it. Frantic efforts to do either 
more often lead to harm than good. 

Yet the wisdom earned by past mistakes and 
sufferings is not wasted. What we are is the 
result of what we have been, and what we have 
done ; and what we are will always tell as the 
most powerful warning and encouragement to 
those who follow. 

Mr. Sandison went on with his writing, and 
held his peace a while longer. 

Had he any right to infer that what certain 
people were twenty years ago they still re- 
mained ? Was he himself the same man now 
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that he had been then ? And had he any just 
reason for judging that a child must resemble 
its parents ? Had he not sometimes, in bitter 
rebellion against the very doctrine, been ready 
to assert its flat opposite ? How was it that 
just now, when an ancient wrong was astir in 
his heart, it seemed so likely to be true ? Oh, 
how often he himself had had to hear it ! Might 
he not take his revenge on the world, and assert 
it this once ? It would be but saying it once 
for a hundred times he had heard it, and in 
such a percentage as that it might surely be 
true ! Besides, what v/as the use of setting his 
own private feeling against the accepted wisdom 
of the world ? The wisdom of the world had 
always triumphed over his feeling, why should 
he not let it have its way now, when it beat 
time with his own passionate bitterness ? 

No, never ! Though the cruel law of heredi- 
tary bondage might be true in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, yet there was his own feeling 
against it, and that must count for something. 
If the inexorable laws of the dumb universe do 
bind iron chains about the race that struggles 
among them, that is enough ; no need that 
humanity should add another link to its own 
fetters. 

In the white heat of a personal agony his 
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own heart had beaten out a passionate protest 
against the easy verdict of a heartless world. 
In a moment of suffering from an old personal 
wrong, should he throw down his own arms 
and snatch at the base weapon from which he 
had striven to defend himself ? No ; such was 
not even a meet opportunity for him to admit 
that the weapon might not be all base, that there 
might be some temper in its metal. 

To honest hearts, that which they have con- 
demned as a lie is never so hateful as when it 
presents itself in their own interest. And yet 
there was a fiery indignation within him which 
would not keep wholly silent. Bitterness 
against his own enemies, against facts which 
had darkened his own life and wrecked his own 
faith, he could suppress, if he could not con- 
quer. But he could not help saying, — 

* Go out into the world as much as you choose, 
Tom, only never care for anybody or trust any- 
body. Study your kind as you would the wild 
beasts at a show, and be good to them, only 
always feed them through the wires of a wise 
indifference. You may hold up flaming hoops 
for them to jump through if you like, then they 
will fear and obey you ; but don't begin to caress 
them, unless you do so as an experiment in 
getting bitten. So much for the world of * affairs,' 
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as the French call it. As for the social world, 
when you go there take a mosquito-net as part 
of your outfit. And remember it is the female 
insects who sting/ 

Tom said not a word in answer to this tirade. 
It did not make him really think a whit less of 
humanity, as the perusal of some chatty news- 
paper articles, or the hearing of some playful 
semi-philanthropic speeches, might have done. 
It only made him realize that there are terrible 
risks to be run on the field of human life, and 
that he need not be too sure of escaping where 
his fathers old friend had certainly received 
some deadly wounds. 

How much cynicism is the growth of indi- 
vidual pain ! He who is too proud or too gentle 
to name or to wound his own foe is rather apt 
to curse or to lament on a grand scale. Woe 
be to those whose deeds turn their brethren into 
accusers of the world or of society, of their sex 
or of their rank ! 

* You had better have something to eat before 
you go to their grand late dinner,* said the 
bookseller, with a return to something like his 
ordinary manner. *You remember what our 
chapter said last night, " When thou sittest to 
eat with a ruler consider diligently what is before 
thee, and put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a 
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man given to appetite." It's a mistake to want 
anything, or to seem to want it, in this world. 
But repose of manner and patience of mind are 
apt to depend a good deal on being somewhat 
satisfied beforehand/ 

Tom could feel clearly enough that his 
master's words came from thoughts which 
were quite behind his little act of household 
consideration. 

There had been some friction earlier in that 
day in the household in Penman's Row. Grace 
had detected the youthful London shop-boy in 
the act of pilfering from her larder, and Grace 
had been for sending off for the police, and 
giving the lad * a lesson,' which might well leave 
him with no power to learn anything else but 
evil for the remainder of his days. Mr. Sandi- 
son had entirely vetoed this plan ; he had had 
the boy into his counting-house, and had told 
him, in a few simple words, that this sort of 
thing must be first punished, and must then 
cease. He had told him that his act was a 
shameful one, only that he was young and 
foolish, and that he had not got to be ashamed 
of it (the lad was trembling abjectly) so much 
as to take care that it, or anything of a similar 
kind, should never happen again. 

* If I had had a son of my own he might have 
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done the same, till he knew better/ Mr. Sandi- 
son had said. * And if he had done so I must 
have punished him to help him to know better, 
and to show him at once that evil must end in 
pain sooner or later. Then, and not before, I 
should have forgiven him, and then I. should 
have trusted him again. So if I am to forgive 
you I must punish you. Therefore, if you wish 
forgiveness you will ask me to cane you. I give 
you ten minutes to think about it.' 

The lad stood mute and shamefaced for 
about two minutes. Then he went into the 
shop and brought back a cane, which he put 
into his masters hand. Mr. Sandison shut the 
counting-house door upon them both. When 
the lad came out his face was pale and shining. 

Grace was vexed. * No good would come 
of it,' she prophesied. * Fred would only be 
more cunning in his dishonesty. She wondered 
her master could soil his hands chastising such 
trash ! It would serve him right if Fred turned 
on him, and brought some friend to say that he. 
had been unlawfully assaulted and beaten. Only 
Fred had no friends, and what could one expect 
of the like o' that } She had told the master 
from the first that there would be nothing but 
heartbreak in having one of those children about 
the place.' 
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Grace could not hear, but she could see the 
interrogation on Tom's face, as he said aside, 
half to himself, half to Mr. Sandison, — 

' Those children ! What on earth does she 
mean ? ' 

* Why, didn't you know Fred was an ille- 
gitimate child,' she snarled, — ' a workhouse 
foundling, the very worst sort of a bad kind ? ' 

Tom reflected for a moment. He had learned 
terrible facts of human life since he had lived in 
London. He had wondered sometimes how he 
could bear to go quietly to his peaceful bed 
while he knew of the tragedies and horrors being 
enacted within a stone's throw of Penman's 
Row. 

* Isn't all that way of thinking awfully cruel } ' 
he said to Mr. Sandison in a low voice. * Is it 
not awfully unjust ? ' he added emphatically, as 
if the sum of all evil was in that word. * And 
how it seems wrought into public opinion, into 
its common phraseology even ! Why should 
the very brand of shame be put on the one who 
did not win it for himself } Why should we say 
that such a one is an illegitimate child ? Should 
we not say rather that he had the misfortune to 
have illegitimate parents ? ' 

Mr. Sandison did not answer. Tom looked 
up, fearing that his plain speech had been some- 

L 
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how in fault. There was a strange expression 
on the bookseller s face, a curious, pained half- 
smile, such as one might give who had so 
strained his vision in watching for something, 
that when it came in sight he could scarcely 
believe his eyes. 

* Tom,' he said slowly, * did your father ever 
tell you anything about me ? ' 

'No, sir,' answered Tom, in some surprise; 
' except about what friends you both were,' he 
added ingenuously. 

' Thank you, Tom,' said Mr. Sandison after a 
moment's pause. * Now go ; it is time that you 
started for your visit to Ormolu Square.' 

As Tom passed out of the house, after he 
had made his simple toilet, he saw his master 
standing at the dining-room window. He had 
opened it, and, having collected a little handful 
of crumbs from the bread-basket, he was 
spreading these on the sill. There were a few 
sparrows who lived among the eaves of the 
dismal yard 




CHAPTER X. 




IN ORMOLU SQUARE. 

RMOLU SQUARE was a big block 
of pretentious buildings of the kind 
which at that time were being rapidly 
erected in what had hitherto been a quiet, old- 
world suburb. Since then, they have trampled 
it out of existence, nothing remaining now even 
to tell its story, save here and there a rather 
dilapidated ornamental cottage, on which evi- 
dently nothing is spent for repairs, and which 
is only lingering on a respited existence till 
somebody dies or somebody comes of age. 
But at the time of Tom OUison's first visit to the 
Branders, the locality was still full of stately 
houses, mellowed by age, and set behind 
gardens as prim and as quaint as the garden of 
Stockley Mill, and scarcely less luxuriant, while 
a pleasant rustic flavour hung about the dairies 
and market-gardens with which the place then 
abounded. . 

163 
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Tom had been informed that he might rely 
on Robert's being in Ormolu Square before 
him, because that thriving young gentleman 
would accompany his principal home from the 
office. He often did so. There could be no 
doubt that he was a great favourite with Mr. 
Brander, of wh9se views concerning him and 
his future he had not formed a very mistaken 
estimate, though probably that gentleman would 
have been startled to find that another mind 
could give such definiteness to thoughts which 
lay dim and nebulous as dreams in his own. 
There was another reason for the grace Robert 
had found in his employer's eyes, which would 
not have been so flattering to- that ambitious 
youth. This was, that Mr. Brander felt 
thoroughly at his ease with him. He could 
think aloud with Robert Sinclair. There were 
reasons why it was not with everybody that he 
could do this with comfort to himself. There 
were men who admired his * sharpness * and 
envied his success, who he knew would have been 
ready, with sneer and ridicule, to detect him in 
the little lapses of phrase or manner which are 
held to betray the self-made man, when they 
are observed in one, though they may pass un- 
noticed or with indulgence if displayed by a 
boor of long descent. There were other men 
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who he knew honoured his unflagging industry 
and perseverance, who would have turned with 
disgust from some unguarded admission of the 
principles and the objects on which and towards 
which he worked. There were others — his 
own head clerk was one — who, while ready 
enough to abet him in all his mercenary 
schemes, had yet a singular and cynical knack 
of turning them inside and out and making 
painfully manifest their seamy side, which he 
would willingly have ignored. 

Robert had none of these disadvantages. 
While his own manners were quiet and agree- 
able, — thanks to his father s teaching and his 
mothers training, — he had yet lived among 
simple folk, and occasional slips on his part in 
phrases or etiquette set Mr. Brander at ease 
concerning those solecisms on which the 
comments of his own wife and daughter kept 
him for ever sore. Again, very different as 
were his views of morality from those in which 
the young man had been reared, they clearly 
never startled Robert ; he gave them a moment s 
reflection, and adopted them as if they had been 
his own from his birth. And lastly, he never 
disturbed his patron in that belief in his own 
generosity and good -nature in which Mr. 
Brander delighted to hug himself 
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Twenty times a day did the stockbroker say 
to himself that * that boy was born to get on/ 
Somietimes he said so — not to himself. Such 
prophecies have a tendency to self-fulfilment. 
They give prestige ; they influence the opinions 
and the actions of others. The head clerk re- 
garded Robert Sinclair with a half-suspicious 
interest; the other office myrmidons were 
deferent. Everybody inferred that his * people ' 
had * placed him* with Mr. Brander : Robert took 
care not to disturb such an inference. And yet, 
had the truth been known, it might have almost 
been to his advantage ; for people believed in 
Mr. Brander s investments, — they always turned 
out so well for himself, — and nobody would 
have suspected him of investing kindness with- 
out very good reasons of his own ! 

The door of the house in Ormolu Square 
was opened by a man-servant, who, if he was 
not too stolid to notice anything, must have 
wondered to see the swift fading of a smile on 
Tom's face ; for he had expected to be admitted 
by Kirsty Mail. He had never dreamed of 
men-servants, and had felt sure that among 
the women she would have been on the watch 
to do this courtesy to her fellow-islander. 

He was led up the stone staircase and 
ushered into the great drawing-room, big, and 
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bright, and perplexing with mirrors on every side. 
Mr. Brander met him with a cordial hand-shake, 
though perhaps there was not the best of breed- 
ing in his remark that * this is rather different 
from where we met first, isn't it ? ' He 
presented him to Mrs. Brander and to Etta 
(who made a feint as of having never seen him 
before), to a young man whom he called Captain 
Carson, and he finished off by saying jovially 
that he did not suppose he needed to be intro- 
duced to Robert. Then he said, with a sudden 
change to fretful impatience, * When will dinner 
be ready ? ' This made Tom turn hot all over, 
as if he had kept the family waiting, though he 
knew that, according to his own watch and to 
all the clocks which he had passed on the 
way, he was on the early side of punctuality. 
Fortunately it was not many minutes before 
the man-servant announced that * dinner was on 
the table,' and the whole party adjourned in 
formal procession to the dining-room. 

This room was as big and as bright as the 
other, only its walls were more subdued in 
colour, and instead of the dazzling mirrors they 
were hung with battle-pieces in oil, and with 
two full-length portraits of the master and 
mistress of the house. The artist had * done 
his best* for them both, but there was nothing 
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in either face to balance the wonderful technical 
dexterity he had thrown into Mr. Branders 
dress-coat and Mrs. Brander*s brocaded train, 
and into other points which should have been 
mere accessories to the human interest 
Probably the lady had been a pretty girl in 
the days when her husband had been a good- 
looking young fellow, but in middle life, when 
faces ought to grow grand as the gentle pro- 
cesses of time develop the invisible but indelible 
record of the years that are past, she was only 
paltry and petty, as he was proud and petulant. 
Mr. Brander saw Tom*s eyes rest on these 
pictures. 

* Ah, you know who those are, I see,' he said. 
* Pretty good, I reckon, aren't they } — and so 
they should be for the money they cost. Three 
hundred pounds a-piece, not a penny less, 
though I let him exhibit them in the gallery, 
which ought to have done him good, for a lot 
of my friends saw them there, and it set them up 
to get their portraits taken too. Advertisement 
is the soul of trade. But he seemed to think the 
obligation was on my side in that matter too.' 

* Exhibition in that gallery is like the hall-mark 
on jewellery,' observed Captain Carson with a 
drawl of perfect indifference, as if his remark was 
quite spontaneous and in response to nothing. 
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'When you come to sell those pictures, the 
fact of their exhibition there will increase your 
chances of getting back some of your money.' 

'So I was given to understand,' said Mr, 
Brander quite cordially. ' Therefore I looked 
out all the notices of that exhibition in the 
papers, and wherever the newspaper men gave 
a good word to our portraits, I cut out the 
paragraph. They are all pasted together, and 
stuck on the back of the picture frames, under a 
strip of horn to preserve 'em, and then they are 
sure to be to the fore when they're wanted. 
There were a fair number of good notices. I 
know two or three newspaper men. They spoke 
particular well of Mrs. Brander s dress, and of 
the tablecover on which my hand is resting.' 

' My friends do not think that my portrait 
flatters me,' said Mrs. Brander, in a thin, acid 

voice. 

* It does not do you justice,* answered Robert 
Sinclair. 

' It looks much too old. I should take the 
lady in the picture to be fully forty years 
of age,' observed Captain Carson, with the 
slightest perceptible elevation of his eyebrows. 
'And it was painted two years ago, was it not ? ' 

Mrs. Brander knew she was over forty-five, 
though her hair and her dress were of the same 
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fashion as her daughter s. She gave her head 
a little deprecatory shake, and simpered, * Ah, 
Captain Carson ! ' 

' But portraits never are a good investment, 
do what you will/ remarked Mr. Brander sadly. 

* One doesn't think of them in that light,* 
hazarded Tom. ' Who would ever think of 
selling them ? ' 

* Pictures will change hands, in the course of 
a few hundreds of years,' said the captain 
imperturbably. *Just as even family Bibles 
and wedding rings are to be found in pawn- 
broker's shops.* 

*Well, I suppose the artist's name — (what 
was it, again, Etta ? it's always slipping my 
memory) — will stand for something.' Mr. 
Brander consoled himself 

The captain put up his eyeglass and took a 
leisurely survey of the works of art. * One 
wonders how they would be described in a 
catalogue of sale — weird idea, isn't it } ' 

* They were called ** Portrait of Mr. Brander," 
and '* Portrait of Mrs. Brander," in the exhibition 
catalogue,' said the master of the house. * I 
hear lots of people were asking who we were.' 

* *' Mr. and Mrs. Brander" would not do in a 
catalogue of sale,' pursued the captain quite 
serenely. 



^ 
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* ** Portrait of a lady," and " of a gentleman/* ' 
suggested Mrs. Brander. * I've seen many old 
pictures described so.* 

' Ah, especially Vandyck's,' said the captain. 
* There's nothing else to be said about most of 
his. But, in this case, I doubt if the description 
would be characteristic enough. What would 
you say to " Full dress costumes of the Victorian 
era ? " That would give them antiquarian 
value, don't you see ? * 

' The very thing !' cried the unconscious stock- 
broker. * They might not get treated as por- 
traits at all. That was clever of you, captain. 
Perhaps I shan't have invested badly after all.' 

Then conversation flagged a little, which was 
small wonder, for between gigantic exotic plants 
and massive pieces of silver, none of the diners 
had a perfectly unobscured view of the others. 
The plate on the table was perfectly oppressive, 
— everything was plate. There were several 
courses, and Mr. Brander did not scruple to 
recommend sundry dishes on the score of their 
cost and rarity, telling his guests they could not 
get such things every day — not even Captain 
Carson at his club. The dinner rather puzzled 
Tom ; nearly all the viands which he knew at 
all were of a kind that he had seen in Penman's 
Row months before, and which Grace had since 
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pronounced to be * out of season/ Though he 
was certainly becoming accustomed to many 
strange varieties of life and fashion, he did not 
yet distinctly realize that the locomotive power 
of many ships,- and the skill and strength of 
scores of captains and hundreds of seamen, the 
capital of many traders, and the labour of 
numberless labourers are regularly wasted in 
nothing more productive to the general good 
than the furnishing of summer fruits in mid- 
winter, and winter viands at midsummer. 

* Have you heard news from Shetland lately, 
Mr. Ollison ? ' asked Mr. Brander, sipping his 
sixth glass of wine. 

* I heard from my father last week, sir,* Tom 
answered. 

* When did you hear, Sinclair } ' asked the 
stockbroker of Robert. 

* This morning,* replied Robert. 

* No news in particular?* questioned Mr. 
Brander again, with the self-satisfied smile of 
one who is reserving a bonne bouche, 

' Nothing at all — the letter was only from my 
mother,* said Robert easily. 

* I hope they are all quite well at Quodda ? * 
inquired Tom. 

* Oh yes, thanks,* returned Robert, * all quite 
well. At least, my father has been rather poorly.* 
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* Tm sorry for that/ observed Mr. Brander, 
evidently absorbed with something apart; 
'perhaps that accounts for her not telling 
you the news.* 

' Oh, it is evidently nothing, for my mother is 
easily alarmed, but clearly she is not anxious in 
this case,' said Robert. * But what is the news, 
if we may ask, sir } ' 

'That there have been whales in Wallness 
Voe,' said the stockbroker, looking round with a 
beaming face. * I had the telegram concerning 
it after I came home from office, just while I 
was dressing for dinner.' 

* What's the significance of that } ' asked Mrs. 
Brander, who had had too long an experience 
of her husband to doubt that anything which 
pleased him must have some very solid basis. 

Less experienced Etta said aside to the 
captain, 'Horrid things! They'll make the 
place smell for miles. The castle will be un- 
endurable.' She liked to mention the castle to 
the captain, and she liked best of all to mention 
it with depreciation. 

'What's the significance of it?' echoed Mr. 
Brander. ' Why, as it was a large shoal, and 
blubber is up in the market just now, it will 
bring me in a round ;^300 or so, not a penny 
less, without a bit of trouble or risk on my part 
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That's the way to make money, isn't it, young 
gentlemen ? ' 

* Jolly ! ' ejaculated the captain. Robert 
Sinclair murmured assenting admiration. For 
once, it was Tom who was absorbed in mental 
calculation. He knew well enough about these 
matters. If Mr. Brander reckoned on receiving 
;^300, that meant that the shoal caught had not 
been worth less than ;^900, since, according to 
island use and wont, * the proprietor of the land 
adjoining the shore where whales are stranded 
obtains a third of the proceeds, while two-thirds 
are divided among the captors.* Tom could 
easily guess that not less than a hundred men 
would have been engaged in capturing these 
monsters of the deep, to say nothing of half- 
grown lads. The share, therefore, of those who 
had encountered all the risk and toil of the 
adventure would be somewhere about £$ a- 
piece. And Tom, who knew most of the 
islands well, gave thought to many a humble 
home about Wallness, where, during the ensuing 
winter, this moderate windfall would make all 
the difference between need and debt, and 
sufficiency and peace. 

* It's an odd thing is luck!' mused Mr. 
Brander. *This hasn't happened at Wallness 
for over thirty years. If poor old Leisk (that 
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was the late laird of Wallness and St. Ola) had 
only been able to hold on one more year, this 
would have fallen to him instead of to me. 
Providence seems to fight against some men 
and for others. Luck's a queer thing, but I do 
seem to have it.* 

It never occurs to some people to doubt that 
Providence must hold the same ideas about 
fortune that they hold themselves. Mr. Brander 
spoke modestly, as if he didn't want to claim too 
much credit for himself. The Psalmist says 
that when we do good for ourselves others 
speak well of us ; he might have added, for it 
is equally true, that when good — or what we 
call good — happens to us, few of us can help 
thinking well of ourselves ! There is a true ' 
hit at poor human nature in the old nursery 
rhyme, — 

* Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
And cried, ** What a good boy am IT" 

* At the same time,' mused Mr. Brander, 
' nothing of the sort is as profitable nowadays 
as it used to be. In old Leisk's father's time, 
the laird got half the value of a shoal. At that 
rate, I should have got £^^o to-day instead of 
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* Oh, but the common people are coming to 
the front now,* said Mrs. Brander, with a fine 
scorn. * They are to have everything, whether 
they know how to use it or not/ Then, after a 
moment's pause, she added, * I think you must 
indulge Etta in the fancy ball she was begging 
for the other day. You can't call it an extra- 
vagance when you have just had a pretty little 
windfall like this.' 

' Oh, Etta shall have her treat I'll give it 
all over to the ladies,' said the stockbroker, who 
liked to parade his domestic indulgence. *I 
shan't be a ruined man yet awhile.* 

* You said you were last week,* observed his 
wife. There was often much badinaore of this 
sort in the family. 

* Ah, that was when I thought Government 
was going to play so false as to agree to a treaty 
which would let the New Atlantan Federation 
shake off the loan their abdicated king got from 
us. Not that that would have ruined me, 
only if once any Government begins fooPs play 
of the sort, one doesn't know where it will 
stop. Capital doesn't want anything to do with 
sentiment, it only wants interest and security.' 

* The New Atlantan people are reduced to 
terrible straits by the taxation imposed on them 
by their late rulers,* Tom observed quietly. 
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The newspapers had been full of the slow 
starvation and subtle pestilence which were 
breaking the heart and decimating the ranks of 
the hard-working and law-abiding peasantry of 
a remote country. There was a fund for their 
relief in the city even now. Tom and Mr. 
Sandison had talked over the matter. Mr. 
Sandison's eyes had gleamed, and his words 
had been fierce. Tom had innocently sug- 
gested a contribution to this fund, as a relief 
for his feelings. But Mr. Sandison had said 
bitterly, that no money of his should be filtered, 
through the blood and tears of the oppressed, 
back into the pockets of idle usurers of his own 
race, — that to give money to the suffering 
Atlantans was only to send it by a round-about 
way to the Atlantan bondholders. * Then must 
the poor people be left to perish ? ' Tom had 
asked sorrowfully. * If they perish in making 
manifest an evil, and bringing it one step nearer 
to its end, they have not lived and died in vain,' 
the bookseller had retorted. And then he had 
relapsed into gloomy silence. And he never told 
Tom that by the next mail he wrote out to an 
official in New Atlanta, and bade him search 
among the orphans made so by the famine, and 
pick out the most promising boy, and send him 
to England, to be educated at his expense. 

M 
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Mr. Brander s face darkened at Tom's remark 
about the Atlantan destitution, and Robert 
Sinclair said glibly, — 

* There is a great deal of exaggeration in those 
newspaper reports, and they do much harm/ 

* Ay, that's just it,' rejoined Mr. Brander 
readily. * The New Atlantans are just a set of 
idle beggars. Talk about toiling lives ! I don't 
believe one in a million of them does as much 
work as I do. There was no talk about desti- 
tution when they wanted to take our money; 
but only when we want our interest. We are 
not asking for our capital, mind, only for its 
interest. Where would they have been without 
it, if they are so poor with it "i What has 
become of it all ? * 

' It was made away with by the king and the 
court,' pleaded Tom. * The people who have 
got to pay the interest have never benefited by 
one farthing of the capital ; I don't suppose, in 
such a country as that is, that they even knew 
it was being borrowed. They only knew they 
had more and more taxes to pay. Don't you 
think all those who have money to lend should 
take care what is to be done with it, or at least 
ascertain that those from whom they mean to 
exact repayment are anxious for the loan "i ' 

* The Atlantans should not have had a king 
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for whom they did not mean to be responsible/ 
decided Mr. Brander. 

* They did not want him/ said Tom. * We 
know he was forced upon them by a foreign 
power which was too strong for them to resist 
at the time. They were always trying to get 
lid of him. They have succeeded at last.' 

* And you*ll see they won*t be a bit better off/ 
growled the stockbroker. 

* They cannot be while they groan under the 
burdens he has left behind him/ said Tom. 

*And I suppose we are to lift off their 
burdens at our own expense ? * laughed Mr. 
Brander. * Very fine, young man ! You haven t 
any Atlantan bonds, that's very clear. No, no, 
business is business, and charity is charity. I'm 
not willing to give up my own, but Tm willing 
to do anything that's right and reasonable. I 
wrote a cheque for fifty pounds for the At- 
lantan fund only yesterday. That's the sort of 
sympathy I have. Put 'em on their legs again, 
says I, and let 'em pay their debts.' (Tom 
thought of Mr. Sandison's words.) * Have you 
given your mite yet, young man, as you're so 
fond of 'em ? ' And Mr. Brander laughed 
heartily, and felt that he had covered young 
OUison with confusion. 

* They are a set of mere savages,* observed 
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young Carson. He had been abroad with his 
regiment once or twice, and knew exactly as 
much of the populations among whom he had 
stayed a lew weeks as a foreigner would, who 
made a short visit to London, and had occa- 
sion to give occasional orders to a few waiters 
and shoe-blacks. * Nobody who has not lived 
among them can realize the difference between 
them and ourselves.' 

* Ah, well,* said Mr. Brander, relapsing into 
his favourite tone of philosophic toleration, ' we 
must not crow too loud I We have not all been 
such great shakes ourselves for so long, but 
that they may soon overtake us. Why, there's 
been things done in the British Isles not so very 
long ago, that make one's blood run cold to 
think of Think o' the Cornish wreckers! 
Heartless wretches, misleading men on to 
rocks, and snatching their goods from them 
when they were drowning, and killing 'em if 
they didn't drown fast enough. I don't know 
if they ever did that exactly in Shetland,' he 
went on, turning to Robert. * But it's a common 
fact that there they were very reluctant to save 
drowning men.' 

* They say there's a lingering feeling of that 
sort to this day in some parts/ said Robert,— 
' remote parts, of course.' 
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Mr. Brander shook his head lugubriously. 

* That's where it is/ he said, * that we get led 
into such mistakes by comparing these people 
with ourselves. It's quite natural that every- 
thing should be different with them ; they would 
be no more able to appreciate our houses and our 
comforts than our ideas of morality and mercy.' 

Tom OUison's Norse blood was on fire. 

* You should not say what you said about the 
people nowadays, Sinclair,' he said. *At any 
rate, you should not say it without saying some- 
thing else. Why don't you tell how twelve 
Whalsey men three times risked their lives to 
bring off from a little rock the two poor sur- 
vivors of the ship Pacific ? Why don't you tell 
of that other shipwreck, when every life was 
saved by the courage and resources of the 
islanders, one brave man cheering on the rest 
by telling them "not to think o' the big waves, 
but aye o' the drowning men " 1 ' 

Mr. Brander made no observation on this 
patriotic little outburst. He only said, * Can 
anything be more horrid than that story, whose 
truth I have never heard disputed, about some 
wrecked mariners, who were very nearly landed 
on one of the smaller islands, when one of the 
old fishers warned the others that their winter 
store of meal would scarcely suffice for them- 
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selves, and that what these strangers would 
require would have to be taken out of their 
own mouths ? Whereupon, after a little debate, 
the half-perished men were summarily thrust 
back into the sea.* 

*Oh, papa,' cried Etta, * don't tell such 
horrid things ! ' 

* Horrid enough ! * said Tom ; * and yet, there 
is something to be pleaded for those poor people 
— something to be urged in mitigation of their 
alleged reluctance to save drowning men at all. 
Think what those drowning men, when saved, 
must have often proved — pirates of the seas, 
murderers and ravishers, the Ishmaels of other 
lands, who probably had taught the islanders 
many a bitter experience. And as for Mr. 
Brander*s terrible story, let us remember that 
they stood so near the edge of starvation that 
it seemed to them a matter of a life for a life— 
not their own life either, but the life of innocent 
wife and child.' 

* I am sure no woman would have wished 
such a thing to be done for her sake,' said Mrs. 
Brander. * It is against womanly instincts, 
which are all for mercy and self-sacrifice.* 

' I don*t defend the people. I don't excuse 
them,* cried Tom, feeling how utterly he was 
misunderstood. * I only want to account for it 
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as justly as it may be. Heroes would not have 
done such a thing, but, whatever we may hope 
we would do ourselves, we must not be too 
hard on those who, being sorely tried, do not 
prove heroic* 

Tom and Captain Carson both left the dinner- 
table when the ladies rose. Mr. Brander poured 
himself out a glass of brandy, and bade Robert 
remain with him ; he wanted to dictate a business 
letter, which must be despatched that night. 

Mrs. Brander left Etta to pour out tea from 
the silver service, which was set forth on the 
gipsy table, and to exchange sparkling whispers 
with the captain. She herself sank down on a 
billowy chair, and took possession of Tom. 

She asked him where he went to church ; she 
trusted he was not like so many young men, 
who neglected that duty altogether. She did 
not seem quite contented when she found that 
he frequented an obscure chapel in the East 
End of London, where an aged clergyman had 
spent a long life in gathering about him a flock 
of starved and bewildered human sheep and 
lambs, and now fed them with the plain, practi- 
cal, spiritual food which was convenient for 
them ; the quiet worker and his quiet work 
going serenely on amid the noisy rush of common 
religious and philanthropic fashion, like an oak 
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slowly growing in the midst of tares. Doubts 
had come to Tom since his arrival in London ; 
problems had started out before his eyes, which 
the simple creed of his childhood had scarcely 
sufficed to work out Peter Sandison himself 
had lain heavily on the young man's soul, with 
his unhappy face, his haunting eyes, the strangely 
soft tones of his voice, his swift straight insight 
into the heart of the rights and wrongs about 
him, and his significantly dead silence on those 
subjects of which Grace had unhesitatingly 
asserted his unbelief Tom knew no more of 
his masters past than he had known on the 
day when they first met He knew as little the 
secret of the locked-up rooms whose doors he 
passed night and morning, as he did of the 
mystery between the sealed leaves of the Bible. 
The youth was living in an atmosphere of doubt, 
if not of despair, which affects faith as the 
subtlest argument or the strongest logic cannot 
do. Tom s healthy practicality had alone saved 
him from succumbing. * I can't do without God,* 
he had said to himself, * nor without feeling 
that God wants me as much as I want Him. 
Why, I couldn't even stick to Mr. Sandison, 
unless I believed something that he doesn't 
believe — if he doesn't, at least ; ' for Tom was 
growing more wary in his acceptance of people's 
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Opinions of others' creeds or conduct. So he 
had followed that instinct to seek and find its 
proper nourishment, which surely none will 
deny to the soul of man, when we know the 
creeping strawberry has it Faith, he found, 
revived in the sunshine and cheer and human 
kindliness of Stockley, where he had gone again 
and again. * I've read somewhere that what's 
true in the sunshine is also true in the dark,' 
argued Tom ; * and that means, too, that the 
sunshine finds out what is false in the dark. 
Therefore, let one get into the sunshine as much 
as one can.* And Tom had turned from all 
mere Christian apologetics, and had persevered 
in a search after this soul-sunshine, until he 
found it in the fellowship of that poor little 
chapel. . There was something undeniably real 
in a gospel which had lifted that congregation, 
almost to a man, out of the very mire, and had 
set it on its feet, and kept it straight and cheer- 
ful in the teeth of bitter struggles for very life, 
in which the victory was by no means always 
against want and woe in their harshest forms. 
* None of us have died of starvation — yet,' said 
the old clergyman, * but a good many of us have 
had to go to the workhouse. Well, maybe 
that stands for the arena and the wild beasts 
for the Christians of to day.' 
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Mrs. Brander heard Tom's account of his 
fellow-worshippers with a silence which had 
a something of disapproval about it. She 
summed up by saying * that it was very interest- 
ing/ only she wondered Tom had not joined a 
certain congregation which Tom knew wor- 
shipped with a good deal of clamour and 
sensationalism not very far from Penman's 
Row ; its pastor was such a remarkable person, 
and had such a power of attracting influential 
people about him ; she supposed there were 
really more people of wealth and influence in 
that congregation than in any other in London ; 
it would be really an excellent thing for a young 
man to belong to that church. Of course, she 
had the utmost sympathy for what might be 
called * mission services/ but it seemed queer 
to think of belonging to one : that was quite 
different! One longed to do good to poor 
people. She had gone once or twice to the 
* Refuge for Destitute Strangers/ in which a 
great friend of hers took much interest. But 
really the people were so very poor and dirty 
and uncared for, that, with her delicate con- 
stitution, she was afraid she might * catch some- 
thing,* and there was Etta to be considered. 
These people were very hard to reach ; one of 
them had spoken most rudely and cruelly to 
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her great friend only last Christmas Day, 
though the dear soul had such a sweet spirit 
that, after the first pang, she tried to pass off 
the incident as a mere trifle. But one liked 
to do what one could, and, though she her- 
self could not do much work for anything, — 
she was so fragile, and so over - occupied 
with social duties, — ^yet she gave her influence 
on as many committees as possible, and 
attended a great many meetings. She was 
just now greatly interested in the formation 
of a society for Redressing the Wrongs of 
Russian Priests, — ^she dared say Tom had heard 
of it, and of the good work it purposed to 
do. 

She had spoken almost in monologue, only 
broken up by interrogative tones, to which 
Tom had duly responded. Then she asked 
him about Shetland ; she supposed he had not 
been home since he left the island. Mr. 
Brander intended to let Wallness Castle for 
the summer seasons; it was not likely they 
would ever go there. Etta's one visit had 
been quite enough for her. She herself could 
never consent to run the risks of sea-sickness 
and rough weather, merely to be buried alive 
in a wild solitude. Poor old Mr. Leisk had 
managed his estate himself; it was small 
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wonder he had got involved in difficulties — 
listening to all the complaints and accepting all 
the excuses of the people. Mr. Brander was 
going to manage things through an agent; he 
could keep the agent up to the mark, and the 
acrent would do the same to the tenants. 

Tom scarcely knew how to take all this, so 
he contented himself by making an inquiry after 
the well-doing and well-being of Christian Mail. 

Mrs. Brander looked puzzled. * Christian 
Mail!' she repeated doubtfully. *Oh, I know! 
You mean Jane, the housemaid. To be sure, 
she comes from Shetland ; or is it from 
Orkney } ' 

* Kirsty Mail came from Scantness, quite 
near Clegga, my home,' said Tom, a little 
bewildered in his turn. 

* I daresay — it is very likely — of course, I 
never inquired exact particulars,* replied Mrs. 
Brander; *and we call her Jane, because Jane 
is the permanent name for the second house- 
maid's place. One shifts these girls so often, 
one could not be always varying the names 
too; one could never remember the changes; 
and some of their names are most unsuitable— 
quite out of place. Fancy addressing servants 
as Clementina or Sophia ! My first housemaid 
is always Sarah, the second one Jane ; and the 
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cooks are called Watson, and the butler 
Simpson. They can call the scullery-maid 
what they please among themselves, as, of 
course, I never deal with her personally. It 
is an excellent plan. I would advise every 
mistress to adopt it.' 

Tom sat wondering. If permanency was 
seen to be an excellent thing, would it not be 
wiser to endeavour to secure its reality, instead 
of inventing a sham } And surely, judging 
from his own experience, these poor servant- 
maids, among the surroundings of Ormolu 
Square, must find it hard enough to maintain 
the identity of their honest, industrious selves 
in their working fathers* homes, without losing 
even the very name under which they had 
been reared. 

Mrs. Brander suddenly remembered that the 
little explanation which she had given had 
been elicited by a question. 

*You were asking after Jane,' she said. 
*Well, I'm rather disappointed in her. From 
all I had heard of the primitive life of the 
islands, I had hoped that a girl coming from 
them would not be spoiled in less than two or 
three years ; but I'm afraid that love of dress, 
and of pleasure, and of idleness is inherent in 
the lower classes. Really, Jane had not been 
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in London for more than a month before she 
began to assert all the rights that these saucy 
damsels always claim. She actually had the 
impertinence to ask me to let her go out for a 
walk sometimes in the afternoon, when her 
work was done ! She said she wanted to see 
the British Museum and the National Gallery! 
The very idea ! ' 

* Kirsty was used to a very out-door life at 
Scantness,* said Tom in excuse, his thoughts 
flying back to her grandmother's little hovel, 
with the peat fire on the rude hearth, and the 
hole in the roof to let out the smoke ; but with 
a glorious prospect of moor and mountain and 
bay stretching in front of the heavy door, 
through which the bracing wind from the sea 
found hospitable welcome. * Town life is very 
irksome till one gets accustomed to it,* he 
added feelingly. 

* I told Jane that she must school herself to 
her new situation in life,* said Mrs. Brander; 
*but, as she looked pale and dull, I told her 
she might have her day out once a month, 
which was more than I had promised for her to 
her aunt, from whom I engaged her. Then, 
of course, she has always Sunday evenings. I 
am sure that is enough change and fresh air 
for any servant, especially as I believe they 
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generally take a Sunday walk instead of going 
to church. As for exercise, they can get 
enough of that in the house if they do their 
work actively. Jane is inclined to be smart in 
her dress, too. But, as I insist that a certain 
uniform is to be worn by my servants while 
they are doing their duties, I never interfere 
beyond that. I am afraid all gratitude and 
loyalty have died out of the class. They think 
of nothing but the wages and the privileges 
they can extort from their employers. Things 
were different once! There was a woman 
entered my mothers service, forty years ago, 
at exactly half the wages I am paying Jane, 
and she is still in this house to-day. Of course 
she has not been fit for much for some time, 
but she did what she could, .and we just main- 
tained the poor old thing out of kindness ; but 
now she is losing her sight, and she really 
needs somebody to look after her, and I don't 
know what she will have to do. It is not 
pleasant to think of her going to the work- 
house, — she dislikes it so herself, — though I am 
sure she would be well taken care of; but 
these people have such strange fancies. And 
they are doing away with all the dear old alms- 
houses, into which influential people used to be 
able to get old servants. It is really very hard 
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on the poor souls. Do you happen to know of 
any little fund we could secure for her ? I say 
to Mr, Brander that surely there must be such 
things, but he is always so busy that he forgets 
to inquire. I am sure I would be ready to take 
any trouble in the matter — to canvass anybody 
anywhere for votes or interest ! I think a great 
deal of consideration is due to old servants.' 

* I think old servants are a great nuisance,* 
said Etta, handing Tom a cup of tea. ' They 
want their own way, and they are always bring- 
ing up old stories, and they think they have 
earned a right to shake their heads over one.' 

* I think they are really an anachronism 
where everything 6lse is young, — or is new the 
proper word ? ' said the inscrutable Captain 
Carson; *but they are well enough in their 
way, in dusty old castles, with fusty old coats 
of arms and musty old charter chests.' 

Mr. Brander and Robert did not come up to 
the drawing-room till it was nearly time for 
Tom to depart Notwithstanding the chatty 
confidence with which the hostess had treated 
him, her murmured, * So glad to have seen you 
— hope to have the pleasure again,* seemed 
merely automatic. Etta was rather more 
cordial in her adieux, and the stockbroker said, 
with a bluff heartiness that took all offence 
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from the words, that * he hoped he would soon 
see him again, and that he would have grown 
wiser by that time/ 

The portly man-servant was waiting at the 
hall door to let Tom out; but as he was 
passing a shady corridor opening on to the 
landing, a slight figure glided forward, making, 
however, no sign of greeting. 

'Kirsty!* said Tom; ' I'm glad to see you 
before I leave. I was asking after you.* 

'That won't please 'em,' answered Kirsty. 
*Eh, but it's good to hear my own name 
again.' 

* I hope you're getting on nicely, Kirsty,' 
said Tom, thinking of the report he had heard. 
* You must find London life very strange, but 
you will be getting used to it by this time.' 

' ril never get used to hercy returned Kirsty 
emphatically. * An' I'm going to give warning 
as soon as it suits me exactly. I know how to 
look after myself now. I've learned that here, 
that's one thing, though no thanks to them. 
And being shut in a box and buried alive suits 
me no better than it suits Miss Etta. She 
likes going about and dressing up as well as 
anybody ; and what is good for the goose is 
good for the gander, as Hannah says.' 

* Oh, Kirsty,' said Tom, ' don't begin think- 
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ing and talking like that!' (He wondered 
vaguely who Hannah was.) 'Think of your 
grandmother, and how she 11 like to know of 
your keeping your place. If you throw up 
your situation your money will soon go, and you 
won't be able to send anything to her. It 
ought to be your turn sometimes. Your uncle 
has done a great deal for her for a long time 
now — ^and for you too.' 

'Everybody must look after number one a 
bit. I've stayed here more than two years 
already, and that's a long character for London,' 
persisted Kirsty. ' I'm not going to have all 
the life ground out of me. I'm young as well 
as anybody else, and if I don't have my day 
now I never shall.' 

' What better " day " can there be than ones 
day's work, and somebody to work for ? ' asked 
Tom. ■ Oh, Kirsty, I can't stand here, now, to 
say much ; but take care how you get out of a 
situation, London is no place for a girl to be 
adrift in, who has no home and no friends in it.' 

* Maybe I have some friends,* said Kirsty, 
with a toss of her head. ' I've got my 
cousin Hannah here. She's come up from 
Edinburgh.' 

' * And what is she doing ? ' asked Tom. 

* She's in a place — a very different one from 
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this/ said Kirsty. 'She's happy enough, and 
she'd soon get me one as good/ 

* Well, Kirsty,' pleaded Tom, ' I can't say 
anything more, except to beg you to consider 
your steps before you make them. Why don't 
you write to your uncle, and get his advice ? ' 
He saw Kirsty's head give a stubborn little 
shake. 'And if you do change,' he added, 
thinking of many a tragic story of want and 
woe with which even his brief city experience 
had made him acquainted, — ' if you do change 
you'll let me know where you go to. A line 
will reach me directed to No. lo Penman's 
Row. Old neighbours must not altogether 
lose each other in a crowd, Kirsty.' He 
wished within himself that old Grace Allan 
was a woman whose hospitality and interest he 
might have invoked for the girl. * Good-bye, 
Kirsty,' and he held out his hand to her. 

* Good-bye, sir, and thank you for speaking 
friendly to me, sir,' said Kirsty, determined, 
with strange loyalty, to mark her consciousness 
of the difference of rank between Mr. OUison 
and herself, for the benefit of the Branders' 
man-servant * There's some gentry who 
knows how to speak civil to servants,' she said 
saucily to that individual as he closed the door 
behind Tom. 
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' I thought rd heard the young gent was 
in the bookselling and cataloguing trade/ 
returned the man. He had gathered this from 
some remarks which had passed between Mr. 
Brander and Robert after dinner. 

' And isn't that as good as the money-selling 
trade, like the master's?' retorted the damsel. 
• Leastways, it teaches better manners than 
what we see in this house.' 

' Dear me,' observed Mrs. Brander, reclining 
on her couch in the drawing-room, 'do I not 
hear voices on the stairs ? What business 
have the servants to be discussing there ? ' 

* It's Mr. OUison's voice, surely,' remarked 
Etta, listening. 

'And Kirsty's,' added Robert after a moment's 
pause. He laughed. * OUison would be sure 
to speak to the girl if he saw her, and probably 
she has taken care to give him a chance of so 
doing.' 

' Dear me, how awkward ! — ^and how very 
improper ! ' said Mrs. Brander. The hall door 
closed, so that the interview had evidently ended. 

Robert Sinclair laughed again. ' Tom is a 
fine fellow,' he said, * but a little peculiar.' 

' He seems quite an original,' observed Etta. 
She had been rather attracted to Tom on this 
occasion. Neither her eyes nor her heart had 
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had noble training, but there was something in 
the grand outline of Tom s head, and in his 
frank and friendly bearing, which had not 
failed to impress her, when she saw them now 
with the commendation of evening dress and 
the concomitants of good manners, though they 
had quite escaped her when she first met him 
in his rough native tweeds with the cashie 
slung on his shoulder. 

*• Very original, doubtless ! ' snarled the stock- 
broker. Tom fascinated him ; but it was a 
very different thing if Etta began to praise 
the youth, or, indeed, to notice him. * Very 
original, doubtless! An original beggar he'll 
be, if he makes up his mind always to be 
on the wrong side, as he was invariably to- 
night. Bother originality, I say! Give me 
practical common sense ! ' 

And Tom, hurrying through the dark, silent 
streets, felt very glad that his face was set 
towards Penmans Row, But when Mr. 
Sandison greeted his return with, *Well, are 
you glad you went.^' Tom answered, *Yes, 
sir, for I saw a girl in the Branders' service 
who came from Shetland when I did, and I 
think she's lonesome, and I think she was 
pleased to see me.' 



CHAPTER XL 




THE END OF A QUIET LIFE. 

lOBERT SINCLAIR'S report of his 
home news had been perfectly correct. 
His mother, in writing to him, had 
touched but lightly on his father s indisposition 
— had even spoken of it, as it seemed to him, 
rather in the past than in the present tense. 
And what he had said Was also quite true, that 
she was more prone to exaggerate than to 
slight any evil or danger which seemed to 
approach those she loved. But it did not seem 
to occur to him that, in the forecast of such a 
spirit as hers, any word of the father's suffering 
reaching the son while he was among strangers, 
and while he must perforce remain far from his 
home, would seem to mean for him such un- 
utterable anxiety and agony that she would be 
almost morbidly scrupulous in her manner of 
conveying it. She had been through all that 
anguish herself, banished in her island exile, 
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while her home-ties dropped away. And 
others had not been so careful and tender over 
her feelings. She had been repeatedly made 
to suffer as much over false alarms and doubt* 
ful hints as she did at last over the reality of 
death. And her one thought was always 
how to spare others what she herself had 
suffered. 

There were, too, at first, some grounds for 
Robert's idea that the worst, whether it had 
been little or much, was already over. But the 
surprise and shock of Mr. Sinclair's sudden 
attack of illness had really only given way to 
the knowledge that such attacks must be ex- 
pected in the future, and that the one poor 
chance of his ever regaining enough health to 
continue his duties in Quodda School lay in the 
successful result of a difficult and delicate 
surgical operation, which could scarcely be 
done with any hope of benefit, except under 
the special skill and adapted surroundings of a 
capital city, involving, therefore, all the expense 
and delay of a sea-journey. 

There were anxious days and nights in 
Quodda Schoolhouse. The schoolmaster him- 
self tried to make light of his own suffering and 
danger, but even he could not make light of 
the possibility of his death leaving his wife and 
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Olive alone in the world, — * such a cold world/ 
the poor wife had sobbed once, — just once, — 
and then had secretly taken herself severely to 
task for not being able to put a cheerful face 
on whatever prospect might lie before them, 
and so to help to reconcile him to leaving 
them, if he had to die. * I always did pray to 
be taken first,' she said once, to Olive; *but 
it was not altogether that I did not see it was 
almost as hard to have to go away safely one s 
self, and not to know what is to happen to 
those we love, as it is to be left — harder some- 
times, perhaps. Only I felt as if I was such a 
weak creature I could not bear to be left, while 
your father has such a strong, bright faith that 
staying behind would have been different for 
him. I daresay it was pure selfishness on my 
part, and has got to come out of me. You 
can't think how constantly it has been in my 
mind, Olive. You know the old superstition 
about giving ** a wish " when one sees a piebald 
horse. Of course it is all nonsense, — wicked 
nonsense, perhaps; but ever since I was first 
married I have always kept that wish ready 
for such occasions : " May I die before my 
husband." I ought to be ashamed of myself. 
There oughtn't to be a wish about such things, 
except ** God's will be done." * 
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Olive Sinclair's mind and nature were fast 
developing in the keenly vital atmosphere of 
sorrow and pain. She was the confidant of 
both parents. Her father s one shrinking from 
death was for the parting from her and her 
mother. But it was only the parting he 
feared ; he had no fear for them or their 
future. 

* Everybody will be kind to you/ he said. 
' I don't think anybody could help being kind 
to your mother, and they'll be kind to you too 
— only I think you are one of the sort who are 
very soon able to help themselves.' (People 
often said this to Olive, and she never made 
any denial or protest ; but a watchful observer 
might have seen that a shadow always fell 
across her face when she heard those words.) 

* It is in the nature of things that people should 
be kind to widows and orphans, even on what 
one may call selfish grounds, at least on grounds 
which are not the highest. In every widow 
and orphan every man sees what his crwn wife 
and child will be, if he is taken ; and so he 
treats them as he would like his own to be 
treated. Don't you see how reasonable that is, 
Olive ? ' 

' It is quite reasonable, father,' said Olive. 

• But I am not so sure that many people are 
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reasonable. Why does the Bible have so 
many injunctions concerning widows and 
orphans, if it is in the nature of things that 
people should be kind to them? The Bible 
seems to speak as if they were too often the 
victims of extortion and injustice. Perhaps it 
is different in these days/ she added hastily, 
fearing lest she might be adding a new distress 
to the invalid. ' And, at any rate, daddy dear, 
mother and I will do very well indeed if we 
get from others the kindness you have always 
given to widows and orphans.' Olive had not 
been without little private resentments against 
sundry widows whose grief seemed to be a 
particular obstacle to their industry, and against 
certain orphans who had seemed ready to take 
everything except counsel. But she was glad 
now, for her father s sake, that if he had erred 
at all it had been on the softer side. * And 
mother and I are not going to be widow and 
orphan yet,* the girl added gravely, with a 
deadly sinking of her heart.' 

' No, you will certainly not be a widow and 
an orphan in the sad sense,' rejoined the school- 
master, * for you will have Robert to look after 
you. Robert is certainly on the highway to 
fortune, though he may have a steep hill before 
him. If anything happens to me, I daresay he 
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will be able at once to take you both to live 
with him in London. It could be done cheaply, 
for it would only do your mother good to work 
for and look after you both, and you would 
have the better opportunity for finding out 
how you could secure your own independ- 
ence.' 

Olive said nothing. She had a girl's natural 
delight in having pride and faith in an only 
brother, but she had also one of those clear- 
seeing and sincere souls which cannot perpe- 
trate frauds on themselves, even for their own 
pleasure. * I don't think Robert writes as 
often as he might,' she had often thought to 
herself, * nor that his letters are worth as much 
as they should be. He ought to know what a 
delight a letter from him is to mother, and how 
she worries, all to herself, when one doesn't 
come. And he ought to know what an interest 
we should all feel in every little detail of his 
life. If he wrote real good letters, I should 
not grudge their coming but seldom, and I 
don't believe mother would yearn after them so 
much ; as it is, she is always in hopes the next 
will give her more satisfaction. Such letters 
as he does write he might write every day 
without wasting much of his valuable time — 
though he always is so busy.' 
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And Olive had noticed that, during the 
correspondence which had gone on since her 
father's illness, Robert had sought as few par- 
ticulars concerning their situation as he had 
given concerning his own prosperity. He had 
written that certainly his father should yndergo 
the operation, and that as soon as possible ; he 
wondered there was any delay in the matter. 
But he made no inquiry concerning ways and 
means, and gave no hint of any practical aid it 
might be in his power to render. Olive knew 
that her mother had confidently expected such 
an offer, for Mrs. Sinclair had remarked that, 
when Robert should make it, they might tell 
him *they could manage for the present, but 
would rely on his backing up their resources 
when they failed, and that then they must do 
as much as they could themselves, and so per- 
haps spare him altogether.' But when the offer 
did not come, Mrs. Sinclair said nothing. 

So a temporary arrangement was made 
whereby Quodda School was trusted to a 
substitute, and father, mother, and daughter 
started on their weary pilgrimage towards the 
South. Olive would have remained behind to 
spare the scanty means, but that during his bad 
attacks, always imminent, her father required 
such constant nursing as to make two attendants 
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necessary. And the schoolmaster said cheerily, 
that * it was indeed an ill wind that blew nobody 
good/ and he should not grudge his pains, as 
they had so evidently secured him his daughter s 
company. But in Olive's own ear he whispered 
that she must have come in any case, for it 
would never do if her mother should be alone 
in the event of anything happening ! 

All the way from Quodda to the seaport, 
not one of the sad little party said much con- 
cerning the course or the end of their journey, 
though they all spoke persistently of how the 
country would be looking on their return, and 
even, with desperate courage, went so far as to 
say that they might be detained away much 
longer than they thought They were not 
going farther than the Scottish capital, and 
they wondered if Robert might get a holiday 
to come North and join them there for their 
return. 'That would set me up again,' re- 
marked the schoolmaster, thinking to wile his 
wife from her fears for him by this pleasant 
prospect. The son had been away from home 
for nearly three years already. ' Time always 
seems to have passed quickly when once it 
is gone,* said the mother wistfully, thinking 
how slow the passing days were just then, with 
a terrible suspense elongating the hours into 
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weeks. * I wish mother could go sound asleep 
for at least two months/ thought Olive, 'and 
only wake when all is well again.' 

In the schoolmasters enfeebled condition, 
they had seen it necessary to plan to break the 
voyage at each port where the vessel stopped. 
And when they landed at Kirkwall, Olive, at 
least, felt quite sure that they would nfever 
get any farther south. Still even she scarcely 
looked for the end, or, at least, not at once. 
They had taken thrifty lodgings in a rambling, 
heavily-built, small-chambered old house, in 
sight of St. Magnus' Cathedral, and there the 
schoolmaster lay down to rest, and, as it 
proved, to die. The mother and daughter had 
already been safely through so many alarms, 
that, when his last attack came on, they pre- 
pared for a night of watch and sleeplessness, 
with alert skill and devotion rather than with 
absolute fear. The paroxysm of pain and 
feverishness had passed, and the invalid lay in 
the heavy slumber from which he had often 
awakened refreshed and better for the time 
being. Olive felt her eyes growing heavy, — 
their lids had indeed fallen, — when she was 
aroused by seeing her mother rise with silent 
swiftness from the chair on which she had been 
reclining. She bent over the bed. Olive was 
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by her side in a second. Her father was 
awake, and there was a look on his face which 
she had never seen before. She had npver 
seen any one die, but she knew at once that 
this was death. 

His eyes were fixed on her mother's face; 
and yet, as he lay there, with that yearning 
gaze, she felt that he was floating away — ^away 
— and would soon be out of sight. He held her 
mother's hand; they saw rather than heard 
that he said, — 

' Have faith, dearest ; cheer up.* 

* I do, I do,' said Mrs. Sinclair, quite quietly 
and firmly now. * Forgive me for having ever 
disturbed you with my selfish fears. God will 
make me strong. He will take care of us, and 
we will take care of each other. Don't fear 
for us. We will come on quite safely after you.' 

He made a little sign to Olive. She put 
her hand into her mother s, and he folded his 
over both. They stood so for some minutes. 
Then Mrs. Sinclair unclasped Olive's fingers, 
and laid the dead man's hand gently down. 
She kneeled beside him, her eyes still on his 
face. Olive turned away. It was not for her 
to speak to or touch her mother just then. 
She was in the hands of the great Consoler, 
whose presence seemed too real to be invisible ! 
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With a true instinct, though it is at variance 
with all the conventional customs of woe, Olive 
stole to the window and drew up the blind. 
The morning light was already in the sky, 
glowing on the old cathedral, ruddy even in its 
hoary eld. A bird started from its nest in the 
eaves and flew past the window with a cheery 
note. A sunbeam darted into the chamber ; it 
fell athwart her father s face and rested on her 
mother's head. 

Mrs. Sinclair rose calmly. 'We must send 
at once to Robert,' she said. * How terrible it 
will be for him not to have been here ! Olive, 
we must not let him get the blow from a cruel, 
bare telegram. Let us send the message to 
young Mr. Ollison, and so let the tidings reach 
the poor boy by a friend s voice.' 





CHAPTER XII. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR DRIFTS. 

OBERT started off on his long journey 
to the North, at the earliest possible 
opportunity after Tom took him the 
news of his fathers death. Tom furthered 
him in all his preparations in awed silence. 
Robert himself said very little except, * How 
sudden it was ! it took one quite by surprise, — 
found one quite unprepared/ Tom replied 
that he believed it always did, however long it 
had been looked for. Robert * wondered if his 
father himself had expected it, and whether he 
had made any arrangements, and, if so, what 
they were/ adding that there was little arrange- 
ment in his power to make. Tom remarked 
that he knew his own father had made every 
arrangement. He had told him so himself, 
and Tom had got him to explain more fully 
sundry wishes he had expressed. 

On hearing this, Robert Sinclair had silently 

reflected that young Ollison was more acute 
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than some might think; one might have 
imagined that his feelings were too sensitive to 
allow him to probe deeply on such subjects. 
Robert could not dream that the 'arrange- 
ments' Tom had so carefully sought out did 
not so much concern the prospects of his own 
heirship as the pensioning of one or two old ser- 
vants, the final provision for an old horse, and 
the disposal of the old chattels at Clegga, sacred 
in the son's eyes because they had surrounded 
the married life of his dead mother. 

* I suppose you 11 bring Mrs. Sinclair and 
Olive back with you, Robert,' Tom had 
ventured to say. ' Perhaps your mother will 
like to return to Stockley; I should not be 
surprised at that' 

^ I can't tell yet what will be done,' Robert 
answered rather shortly. ' Of course there are 
so many things to be taken into consideration.' 

After Tom had seen young Sinclair off in the 
North train, as, for the sake of speed, he was 
to travel as far as possible by rail, Tom went 
into the Underground Railway station to make 
his own way back to his duties in Penman's 
Row. He had just missed a train, and there 
was scarcely anybody on the platform but him- 
self. As he stood alone there, absorbed in 
grave reflections, he was startled to hear his 
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own name called, as it almost seemed, from the 
air, and in a voice which, though he did not 
recognise it, had yet an unmistakably familiar 
ring. As he looked round him in amaze, the 
call was repeated, accompanied by a light laugh. 
Hastily carr)'ing his eye down the platform, it 
rested on the gleaming coloured crystal of the re- 
freshment bar. Behind the counter stood a young 
woman, with her right hand eagerly held up. 

Tom walked rather slowly towards her, 
wondering what she could want with him, and 
how she knew his name. The pink and white 
face, set off by a fluff of yellow hair and a pair 
of sparkling ear-rings, seemed quite strange to 
him. When, however, it brightened into a 
greeting smile, its identity dawned upon him. 
This was Kirsty Mail, strangely transformed 
indeed ! Tom knew that she had carried out 
her intention of leaving Mrs. Brander's service, 
and also that she had not fulfilled her promise 
of letting him know what became of her. 

' I beg your pardon for the liberty I took, 
Mr. OUison,' said the girl as he came up to 
her. * But it is such a treat to see a Shetland 
face, and I know you are not too proud to have 
a good word for an old acquaintance.' 

Despite the affected humility of the words, 
Kirsty's tone was pert and her gaze bold ; there 
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was a long distance and a wide experience 
between this Kirsty and the demure little maiden 
who had been Tom s fellow-traveller. 

* Well, Kirsty/ he said, ' I'm glad to see you, 
but I can't say Tm glad to see you here/ 

Kirsty laughed hardly. * Miss Chrissie Mail, 
if you please, Mr. OUison,' she said. * Kirsty 
is too familiar here. You see we young ladies 
get on in the world as well as you young 
gentlemen ! ' 

* Very well, Miss Mail/ assented Tom ; 'so 
let It be. But what did your uncle think of 
the change in your course of life ? ' 

*0h, I suppose you've heard that grannie 
is gone at last ? ' Miss Mail asked in return. 
Mr. OUison of Clegga had mentioned that fact 
in one of his letters to his son. *Well,' she 
pursued, * uncle and I had a fall-out at that 
time. He wrote to me that he had had so 
much extra expense during her illness, that he 
thought I ought to help a little with her funeral. 
I told him I couldn't. I really couldn't, Mr. 
Ollison. I had not a sovereign of my own at 
the time. And men ought not to expect 
women to do that kind of thing.' 

* Why not. Miss Mail 1 ' asked Tom. 
* Among women's " rights " have they no right 
to render love and duty ? ' 
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Miss Mail tossed her head. * It's very fine 
talking/ she said. ' Maybe I'd have done it 
if I could, — I reckon I would, — ^but don't I tell 
you I hadn't a sovereign in the wide world } * 

* But ought you hot to have had one, and 
perhaps many more than one ? ' urged Tom. 
* Poverty is no excuse, you know, if the 
poverty itself is inexcusable.' 

* Uncle said something of that sort,' said 
Kirsty. * It's all very fine, but you can't expect 
a girl to be always saving and screwing. It's 
little enough we can earn at the best, and we 
could scarcely get anything nice if it wasn't 
given to us, and we often have to spend some 
of our own money on our presents, before we 
can make them of any use to us. Uncle wrote 
me a scolding letter, and I never answered him, 
and don't mean to.' 

* But even if you were obliged to leave the 
Branders because you were unhappy with 
them, there were other houses where you 
might have got service, and have found things 
more pleasant, Kirsty,* pleaded Tom, relapsing 
into his old habit ; * I think it would have been 
well to bear a great deal rather than to enter 
the way of life you are in now.' 

* Oh, well, Mr. Ollison, there are good and 
bad of all sorts,' said Kirsty. * And I had got 
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sick o' domestic service. Maybe I'd looked 
at it from the wrong end, but so it was/ 

' What put It into your head to take up this 
employment?' asked Tom. 

• When my cousin Hannah came from Edin- 
burgh to London, she got a place at the bar 
of the " Royal Stag," ' narrated Kirsty ; * and I 
used to go to see her there, and they used to 
let me be with her in the bar; and then the 
manager gave me an introduction to our firm 
here. I'm not defending all Hannah's ways,' 
said the girl, evidently with some repressed 
recollection in her own mind. * But some has 
faults of one sort and some of another. One 
must take folks as one finds 'em ; and Hannah's 
always been kind to me. Somebody must do 
this sort of thing, and I don't see why they're 
to be despised. Mrs. Brander was very angry 
about my going to see Hannah at the " Royal 
Stag." It wasn't respectable, and she couldn't 
allow it, she said ; and it was that we split 
over. I don't see the mighty differ between 
the likes of me going to visit Hannah, serving 
out the drams and gills over the counter of the 
" Royal Stag," and the mistress and Miss Etta 
going to visit the family of the great distiller 
who supplied the gin and brandy to the cellars 
of the " Royal Stag." And that was what they 
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were always very glad to do ! I ain't saying a 
word against the gentleman,' added unthinking 
Kirsty, ' for I know he gives a deal of charity, 
and has rebuilt the parish church. You won't 
deny that people must have food and drink, Mr. 
Tom ; and so somebody's got to give it 'em/ 

* Providing for honest human wants is about 
the most honourable of human service,' said 
Tom. ' But what wants do you provide for ? * 
He gave a significant glance over the few 
plates of untempting pastry, and then over the 
goodly array of bottles and casks in the back- 
ground. * Is the Underground Railway so very 
unhealthy,' he asked with a sad humour, * that 
the travellers on it must be so carefully 
supplied with " medicine " ? ' 

Kirsty's blue eyes fell — they were still pretty 
blue eyes, though they were fast becoming bold 
and vacant. * You are rather hard on us, Mr. 
Tom,' she pouted. * I'm sure I do my best. 
There's many a man whom I tell that he ought 
to be ashamed of himself for coming to me as 
often as he does — men that I've seen on the 
platform, at other times, with poor drudges of 
wives with 'em. And I'm quite sorry for 
some of the poor young fellows, for I do 
believe they take a glass just for the sake of 
having a little friendly chat with somebody ! ' 
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* But It IS not that you may prevent drunk- 
ards from drinking, or youths from forming 
drinking habits, that you are hired here/ said 
Tom. *Nor, I think, was it quite for that 
reason that you took this post/ 

Kirsty's eyes fell lower — then she raised 
them in defiance. ' No, it wasn't,' she answered. 
* rd made up my mind to have a bit of fun, 
and no hard work, and some nice clothes — and 
so I will, come what may ! ' 

* Has Mrs. Brander learned wl^ere you are ? 
Has she ever inquired after you since you left 
her house ? ' asked Tom. 

Kirsty laughed again, that hard, bitter laugh 
which he had noticed at the very first. * Not 
she ! ' she replied. * She never asked where I 
was going when she saw my boxes being put 
on the cab. But what do I care ? I hear 
about her, though. I can hear as much as I 
like about their house. Wouldn't they be mad 
if they only knew ? ' 

* How is that?' Tom inquired. But Kirsty 
only tossed her head significantly, and was at 
that moment called aside to attend on a cus- 
tomer, whose complimentary badinage seemed 
to Tom so tangibly insulting that he could 
hardly realize that Kirsty, by choosing to stand 
where she did, had deprived him of all right to 
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knock down the fellow who dared so to address 
his old neighbour. * Miss Chrissie,' however, 
was only smiles and graciousness. And Tom 
waited no longer than to give her the last 
Shetland news, — the tidings of Mr. Sinclair's 
death, — and to hastily exhort her, * if ever he 
could be of service to her,' to remember that 
his address was in Penman's Row. 

And while Tom went back to his duties, 
sorrowfully thinking what a tangle this world 
is, and how much pitiful excuse there is for 
the errors and follies of others, and how little 
safety for ourselves, unless at every step of the 
way we look up for the guiding of an unseen 
hand, and down at the path for the footprints of 
the Master, Robert Sinclair was speeding away 
to the North, with his mind full of many things. 

* I must be prompt and decided,' he mused. 
* My mother is a woman who is always easy to 
lead, unless her own mind is fully made up. 
They won't be able to go back to Quodda.' 
There will be a new schoolmaster in the school- 
house, and I don't know another house into 
which they could put their heads ; they couldn't 
live in a mere hovel, though, of course, they 
will have to cut their coat according to their 
cloth (and that will be narrow enough !), and 
my mother would make the best of whatever 
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was needful* So far, he thought, though 
silently, in words; but there was a reflection 
beyond, which he left unexpressed, even to 
himself — ^a thought that, since their poverty 
might be little beyond destitution, it would be 
well that they should not endure it in Shetland, 
where the Branders were almost sure to go, 
sooner or later. He had not the remotest 
idea of what Tom had hinted — that the mother 
and sister should join him in the South, and 
either live with him in London or near him in 
Stockley. * If only my father had lived a few 
years longer ! ' he sighed. * By that time, 
doubtless, I could easily have done for them 
everything I should like — ^without crippling 
myself. If one has to give away one's first 
little savings, how are they to increase so as 
to be of real service to one's self or to anybody 
else ? If I managed to spare them thirty or 
forty pounds a year out of my little salary, how 
could I ever get on ? It would not be the mere 
pittance which I should sacrifice, it would be all 
my prospects of any future wealth. If I could 
only get on unburdened for a few years, I should 
be able to give them enough and to spare ! ' 

Oh, how dangerous it is when future gene- 
rosity looks so easy and delightful, while 
present duty seems so hard as to be impossible! 
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— when we think of what we will do when 
certain circumstances have come to pass, and 
not of what we can do in the existing necessity ! 
And we forget that the changes to which we 
look forward will be more searching than we 
contemplate — that, when the fortune is made, 
the friend may be gone beyond mortal reach — 
that, by the time our purse is full, our fingers 
may have got an inveterate habit of drawing 
its strings ! 

When Robert reached his mother and sister, 
he found that they had been proceeding, firmly 
and bravely, with all the matters in hand. They 
had chosen the father's grave under the shadows 
of St. Magnus. It seemed to Mrs. Sinclair a 
kindlier resting-place than the bleak upland 
graveyard at Quodda would have been. * There 
are trees here,' she said to Olive, looking 
dreamily at those growing round the ruins of 
the earl's palace and the bishops house, and 
thinking of the ancient avenue in Stockley 
Church, down which she had walked on her 
wedding morning. They had bought their 
simple and scant stock of mourning, and were 
already making it with their own hands. 

* You should not have allowed mother to 
do such a thing, Olive,' Robert said, almost 
angrily. *She is not taking much heed to 
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anything just now, but everybody will think us 
most cruel and regardless to permit it' 

Olive looked up, surprised. ' I don't think 
this is the sort of thing that hurts mother/ she 
said quietly. She herself did not feel the m6re 
comforted since her brother's arrival, as she had 
looked to be. 'Somehow, Robert seems out- 
side the circle where the sorrow is,' she pon- 
dered ; 'and it seems to me that it is only those 
who are inside it that can console each other.' 

By and by, it might have been noticed that 
what the three debated over together, the 
mother and daughter re-discussed when alone. 
Of course, they could not go back to Quodda ; 
they felt that Robert's wish was that they 
should not return to Shetland. They decided 
that they would not do so. Robert never asked 
them whether they would wish to be near him. 
They said not a word about this to each other. 
They only said that it might be best if they 
remained where they were for the present. 
Living would not be costly in Kirkwall. It 
would not be a great expense to get a few of 
the old household gods shipped to them from 
the more northern island; probably the in- 
coming schoolmaster might take over the others 
at a valuation. No definite suggestion came 
from Robert. His hints were always negative. 
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One or two old friends came from Shetland 
for the funeral, among them Mr. Ollison from 
Clegga. They hinted, in their homely, kind 
way, that they hoped there was * something for 
the widow.* Yes, Robert said, he was thankful 
to say that his father had made a certain pro- 
vision by . insurance. (He did not say how 
small it had necessarily been !) And he him- 
self was doing very well, and hoped soon to be 
doing better. He added that rather proudly, 
as if he resented any inquiry ; at least, so the 
old men thought. They had not been unpre- 
pared to render a little help, if they could have 
done so in their own neighbourly fashion. * But 
it is a right spirit in the young man to be so 
independent,' they said to each other. 'And 
it leaves the more neighbourly help for such 
widows as have not such children of their own.' 
And one of the old gentlemen, who at times 
made little investments in stocks and shares, 
resolved that for the future he should patronize 
the office which enjoyed the benefit of Robert s 
services. * There may not be much profit on 
my business,* said he, * but it will do the young 
man good with his employers, when they see 
that his old neighbours have such a good 
opinion of his principles and abilities.' 

Robert returned to London, highly satisfied 
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with himself. Everybody had told him what a 
comfort It was to them, for his mother s sake, 
to know of his existence. Well, of course, he 
would do something the moment the insurance 
money was used up ; they must make that last 
as long as they could, certainly; and by that 
time he would know better 'where he was.' 
Had he not already made one or two little 
speculative investments, which, if they turned 
out well, would at once realize what would 
have seemed a fortune in his eyes three years 
ago, but which he now characterized as * a nice 
little windfall'? (Did he notice how his 
financial vision was changing ?) It would have 
been wasting his ' opportunities * had he failed 
to make those investments. It would be ruin 
now to disturb them. No, no; everything 
would end well for everybody. He had not 
taken his mother and Olive into his confidence, 
because women knew nothing about business. 
They ought to feel they could trust him in any 
case. And from the first, the world would treat 
them very differently from what it would if he 
was not in existence. 

And then he fell into a reverie over a true 
history he had once heard. It was the history 
of a poor artist, the only son of a gentle but 
decayed family. His early works had given 
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great promise, which his later ones did not 
fulfil. People had said he worked too much; 
that he seemed almost to grudge the necessary 
appliances for the proper practice of his art, 
and did not seek the inspiration and culture 
he might have got from travel and from the 
masterpieces of other minds; that he seemed 
not to care to risk rising to the height of his 
own genius, but was content to toil on level 
lines, which brought him safe profit. He had 
been called mercenary and sordid. His mother 
had spoken of him as if he had sadly dis- 
appointed her ; it had been discovered that his 
sisters did not trouble themselves even to go to 
see his pictures. People had pitied the mother 
and sisters for their withered hopes, whose 
fruition might well have lifted them out of their 
narrow life of elegant leisure and genteel 
economies into one of aflfluence and influence. 
Then the mother and sisters had dropped 
away, dying not long after each other. Then 
it had been noticed that the brother s stream of 
merely saleable work grew slack ; that he 
treated himself to some travelling and to some 
leisure, the result of which was a picture, which 
presently made his name. People said that all 
this was the beneficial consequence of his enter- 
ing on his mother's little fortune, and one or 
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two got SO far as to hint that, under all the 
circumstances, she might surely have made 
some self-denying arrangements in his favour 
during her lifetime. One acquaintance, bolder 
than the rest, had ventured to ask, ' How much 
he had inherited ? ' And the artist had quietly 
answered, ' Only about one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, but the sense of security and 
of relief from constant responsibility was the 
real blessing;* and he had been judged a poor- 
spirited creature to have had so little courage 
to fight the battle of life on his own account 
And it was only after he was dead, when his 
one or two bosom friends were at liberty to 
speak out, that the general public learned that, 
from the very first, those leisurely critical women 
had been dependent upon him for every morsel 
of bread they put into their mouths, and that 
all he had * inherited * had been the cessation 
of the need for supplying their wants, and of the 
fear lest he might fail to provide for their future. 
* That man was a fool,' decided Robert 
Sinclair. And perhaps he was; but there is 
some folly which is nearly divine, as there is 
some seeming wisdom which is altogether 
devilish. It was a pity that true story should 
have had any existence, so that it could come 
into Robert Sinclair's mind just then. He did 
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not accept it as any guiding for himself. He 
was not yet base enough to think that, without 
discretion and reserve on his part, Mrs. Sinclair 
and Olive might develop into such chill vam- 
pires as the artist's family. But the story had 
its influence nevertheless. The selfishness of 
those dead women's lives had left its pernicious 
trail behind them. From every life— nay, from 
every event in every life — there is distilled an 
essence, a medicine or a poison, to be the 
blessing or the bane of the lives or the events 
which follow. And while some leave the 
precious legacy of their life's wine poured out 
in loving service, and others the strange 
bequest of their life's wine turned to vinegar by 
its reservation for themselves, there are yet 
others who drop a strange and subtle poison, 
which, falling often into the most generous wine 
poured out by their contemporaries, chills and 
impoverishes it, and even gives it a taint which 
may prove deadly to some. And if there be 
woe to those who have lived for themselves 
alone, and who leave the world poorer and not 
richer for their having been in it, surely there 
must be woe, woe — a thousand times woe ! — 
for those who have so lived that they have 
made the unselfishness of others seem to be 
folly, and have stamped the nobility of self- 
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forgetfulness as mere madness ! For the former 
only lay waste the plains of earth, but the 
latter poison the well-springs of heaven. 

Olive Sinclair went back to Shetland alone 
to select and carry away such remnants of the 
old home as she and her mother might venture 
to keep. The ' merchant ' at Wallness under- 
took to convey these in his cart from Quodda 
to Lerwick, and to ship them to Kirkwall in a 
little vessel he used for his own trading pur- 
poses. He seemed at first to have a curious 
hesitancy about undertaking the business, but 
in the end he named a charge for it which gave 
him a very fair profit. 

* I would not have taken any money at all if 
it had been from the old lady and the lassie,* 
he remarked afterwards ; * but there's the young 
fellow to the fore, doing so well, everybody 
says, and hand in glove with that Brander of 
St. Ola's, who is screwing all he can out of us.' 

Olive paid the money. She thought the 
charge ample, but she made no observation, 
though she could not help remembering many 
a difficult account which her father had cast, 
and many a tangled correspondence which he 
had unravelled, in quite a friendly way, for the 
old merchant in bygone days. 

Then she said good-bye to all the simple 
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neighbours. The expressions of their sympathy 
concerning the sad changes in the family, and 
of their congratulation concerning her brother's 
future, were alike received rather silently. She 
had never been very popular in Quodda, though 
everybody had always thought her clever — far 
more clever than Robert. * If she had been the 
boy instead of the girl she would have done won- 
ders,' they said to each other, watching the cart 
as it drove away, with Olive seated behind her 
household gods, looking, not back at the villagers, 
but out upon the blue sea and the familiar rocks. 

* I don't feel as if I could work for myself/ 
she thought; *but I can work for mother. 
And I suppose that is the way God always 
spares one something to give one strength ! 
And if father thought too well of everybody 
else, why, there's only the more need that I 
should justify his faith in me.' 

And then, in their lodging in Kirkwall, the 
mother and daughter began that sort of life 
whose story is never fully written. They went 
out of the temporary furnished lodgings in 
which Mr. Sinclair had died, but they did not 
require to leave the house. The landlady, a 
poor widow herself, found them an empty attic, 
low-roofed and queer cornered, for which she 
would ask but a humble rent. 
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' One room will do for us in the meantime/ 
observed Mrs. Sinclair. * Robert will not take 
a holiday to come so far north very soon, and 
by then we may have got on to something 
better.' 

' One room will do for us in the meantime/ 
responded Olive, but she echoed her mother s 
speech no further. 

At first, while Olive was lookhig for work, 
they had to make some inroad on the insurance 
money. But that inroad Olive was determined 
should not long continue. She got a little 
daily teaching, which brought in a few weekly 
shillings, barely sufficient to pay for their food. 
Then she got an evening engagement to keep 
a tradesman's ledgers; this brought in a 
monthly stipend which would just meet the 
rent. Early in the morning, late at night, and 
in the intervals between her teaching and her 
book-keeping, she toiled at knitting and at 
white-seam. The gains of such labours were 
indeed infinitesimal, but they must not be 
despised, because they were needed. She 
found out what economy means when it has to 
be exercised not in cash, but in kind. At 
Quodda Schoolhouse, despite the chronic 
scarcity of money, there had always been a 
certain humble affluence; nobody had had to 
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Study how much they could afford to eat, or 
whether they might put another peat on 
the fire. But now she knew where to draw 
a line far within the limit of her healthy 
young appetite, and she learned how to make 
up a peat fire, not so as to get the most warmth 
from it, but so as to make it last the longest. 

Yet it is only when we get down to these 
barren places of life that we find how rich their 
soil really is, if only it be properly developed. 
Olive began to discover that the midnight moon- 
light and the ruddy dawn have a secret of their 
own, which they keep only for those eyes which 
rest on their beauty awhile, when hard work 
is over, or ere hard work begins. She began 
.to feel as if she had private rights in the grand 
old cathedral on which her little window looked. 

'What should we do without St. Magnus, 
mother } * she would ask cheerily. * How good 
it was of all those unknown men in the dark 
ages to rear its beauty for our delight ! And I 
believe they did it all the better, that I don't 
suppose they thought much of posterity, but 
rather of the worship of God, and of doing 
a good day's work for those they loved.' 

Olive found, too, that when one gets down on a 
level with the poorest, so that they trust one with 
the real secrets of their life, one finds that there 
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is a good deal of Spartan endurance and of quiet 
self-sacrifice still going forward in the world. 

In after years Olive Sinclair did not find 
those days of strain and stress at all bad to 
remember. She used to say then that she 
believed by the time she was an old woman 
she would be chiefly interesting on account of 
what she could tell of that period. 

But then memory, with its curious alchemy 
for extracting pleasure from pain, always rejects 
pain from which pleasure cannot be extracted. 
The true suffering of those hard days was that, 
during their course, Olive felt as if she could 
plant no cheerful hope in any 'after years,' 
could foresee nothing but one long course of 
lonely, ill-requited, unremitting toil, uncheered 
by sympathy or appreciation. There was no 
possibility of saving; it was as much as they 
could do to pay their way, scanty as were their 
needs ; a few evil days would plunge them at 
once in debt, — either to Robert or to somebody, 
— and Olive soon began to feel that it would 
be almost more galling to accept aid even for 
her mother from him than from strangers ; and 
to think, too, that such a feeling was very 
unnatural, and that she must be very wicked to 
indulge in it. And yet why ? Must there not 
ever be a deadly bitterness in taking alms from 
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those whose justice would have saved us from 
need for them ? As for any ambitions of her 
own, even the laudable one of providing for 
her own future, for the helpless old age that 
must come at last after the longest life of toil, 
Olive soon realized that she must harbour none. 
' Perhaps Robert will keep me then out of 
charity,' she thought, still not without some 
bitterness ; *and perhaps he will have a wife who 
will look askance at me for needing help, and 
will give me an old dress and a moral lecture/ 
And Olive was right enough in her keen judg- 
ment of the way of the world, though she blamed 
herself for the edge on her words. For with 
those who think that to be lucky and rich is in 
itself to be meritorious, to be poor from whatever 
cause or course of events is to be disgraceful. 

At other times, Olive would look bravely for- 
ward to the very workhouse itself. * If one has 
to go there after one has done one s very best 
one does not need to blush for one's self, but foi 
the world,* she reflected. These sombre medi- 
tations were reserved for herself alone ; for her 
mother she had only bright announcements of her 
latest triumph in the way of earning or sparing. 

Letters reached them from Tom Ollison 
oftener than from Robert Sinclair. Tom had 
written a frank and friendly letter in response to 
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the telegram which had entrusted him with 
news of the father's death, and the correspond- 
ence had continued since. His epistles were 
the one breeze from an active, prospering, outer 
life which stirred the two women's monotonous 
days. Mrs. Sinclair rejoiced in the coming of 
those letters, because they gave her some 
assurance of her son's welfare, though when 
Tom s allusions to Robert seemed rather curt 
and guarded, she often feared lest Tom had 
seen that he was looking ill or over-worked, 
and was keeping something back. And so in 
truth Tom was, but it was not what she dreaded. 
Little as young Ollison knew how it really was 
with Mrs. Sinclair and her daughter, he felt an 
instinctive reluctance to tell them of Robert's 
social progresses : of the dinner-parties he so 
constantly attended, where his dress and ap- 
pointments were of the most irreproachable; 
of the little suppers he gave among the young 
brokers and their more youthful clients, foolish 
youths of fashion who were fain to hope to 
meet their extravagances by dabbling a little in 
speculation, and of whom, therefore, * something 
might be made.' Tom had been asked to several 
of these little suppers, and had gone — once. 

Probably, despite these seemingextravagances, 
Robert Sinclair's expenditure was not large ; it 
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was only made exclusively for what in his eyes 
was his own benefit. Tom could not understand 
Robert. His habits seemed steady, he drank 
little, he held somewhat aloof from the fast talk 
of the men whom yet he gathered about him — 
perhaps gaining weight with them by so doing. 
He made an outward profession of religion. 
But all his being was absorbed in one thought, 
that of ' getting on.' The scramble seemed but to 
grow fiercer, the nearer he got to the goal of for- 
tune; but then, alas! fortune has no goal — it ever 
recedes, often only to vanish in thin air at last. 

Tom said to Robert more than once,concerning 
his thoughts, his ways, and his friends, were these 
true, were those quite upright, were the friends 
worthy ? Robert did not say much in self- 
defence. He only persisted in the thoughts 
and the ways, made more friends of the same 
sort, and saw the less of Tom. Life is full of 
such separations. 

Olive marked her mother s rapidly ageing face. 
She noted that her mother spoke less than of old. 
She would sit in silence for hours now, and her 
loving manner towards her daughter changed 
to one of absolutely supplicating clinging. It 
seemed to Olive sometimes as if her mother 
was actually asking her pardon for still loving 
the son who showed so little love in return ! 



CHAPTER Xlir. 

A SECRET HISTORY. 

^URING one of the conversations which 
Robert and Tom had together, soon 
after the return of the former from 
the North, young Sinclair said, rather sud- 
denly, and apropos to nothing which had gone 
before, — 

' Tom, do you know anything particular 
about your Mr. Sandison ? ' 

Tom OlHson looked up at him, with a quick, 
puzzled glance. The question seemed to have 
a strangely familiar ring about it, as if he had 
heard jt before, — an experience which we have 
all of us known, and which has given rise to 
many elaborate theories concerning the action 
of the dual brain, and to more startling ones 
about pre-existence. Probably such experiences 
are generally to be attributed to nothing more 
than a sudden quickening, by some new com- 
bination of circumstance, of some old line of 
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thought and feeling, and our memory is not of 
the word or action which seems to stir it, but 
of a recurring mood of our own. 

At least, Tom OUison quickly realized that 
it was so in the present instance. A minute's 
reflection convinced him that what he really 
remembered was his own feeling of conjecture 
and bewilderment when Mr. Sandison himself 
had asked, — 

' Tom, did your father ever tell you anything 
about me ? ' 

And just as he had answered then, * No, 
sir, except that he told me what great friends 
you had always been,* so he loyally answered 
now, — 

* No, Robert — except that he is very much 
better than his words ; and I have an idea that 
in this world that is very "particular," and, 
indeed, " peculiar *' ! ' 

'Ah,* said Robert, and shook his head, 
going on mysteriously, * I suppose he does 
not like it spoken about. Perhaps some 
rebellion against his destiny accounts for his 
atheism.' 

Tom did not ask what * it' was. He always 
bitterly repented of having confided Grace's 
assertion to Robert. It was not so much that 
he yet doubted its truth, in the bald, materializ- 
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tic sense of a fact. But since those early days 
he had himself been down into the depths — 
into depths from which he felt he could never 
have risen but for a clinging, childlike faith that 
God was with him even there, and had hold of 
him even in the dark, and that God knew and 
believed in Tom OUison, while Tom OUison 
could not know or believe in God! And 
suppose Tom OUison had been still in those 
depths, would God have grown tired of him 
and let him drop ? Perish the idea ! Then, 
too, in rising out of those depths, Tom had 
not scrambled back to the brink whence he had 
fallen; that would be no salvation from any 
Slough of Despond. God had brought him 
out, like the Psalmist of old, into 'a wealthy 
place,' upon the richer soil nearer the Celestial 
City. Tom could say his creed again, now, 
firmly and joyfully, feeling, indeed, that he had 
never believed it before; but then it did not 
mean to him quite the same which it had 
meant in days when he had thought he 
believed it, and would have argued stoutly in 
defence of its very words. (The alphabet is 
not the same to us, after we have learned to 
read, as it is when we are learning its letters.) 
To Tom, atheism was not now the frightful 
mystery which it is to those who seem to fear 
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that God s existence may be endangered if it 
should ever be denied by the majority of His 
children, who can only live and move and have 
their being in Him, as He in them. Tom now 
saw man as related to God, in the deepest part 
of his nature, as he is in his bodily existence 
to air and earth and fire and water; and he 
saw that by them man breathed and fed, and 
was warmed and refreshed, before he could 
articulate their names, and even if he was so 
blind or so idiotic that he could not see or 
comprehend them. Tom could recognise 
atheism and infidelity as the spiritual icono- 
clasts of the world, — even as Judaism and 
Mahomedanism had been the breakers of its 
graven images, — and that they empty shrines 
of maimed or distorted ideas, to make way for 
the living form of the God-man. That memory 
of his own good father tenderly tending him 
through the foolish rage of his delirium had 
stood Tom in good stead again and again. 
God could never disown His children who did 
not love Him only because they did not know 
Him, or could not see His face. His other 
children could only love Him the more for 
such pain and such patience! And as for 
Peter Sandison, was there not perpetual prayer 
in those pathetic eyes of his ? — and for what 
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were they for ever seeking, if not for God 
Himself? 

Tom OlHson was glad of one thing : that, 
even in those early days, wherein one is so 
tempted to repose confidences in those with 
whom we are already familiar, concerning those 
who are still strangers, he had never yielded to 
the temptation to tell Robert of the sealed 
leaves of the Sandison Bible, or of the strange 
inoccupancy and desertion of the best rooms 
of the Sandison house. The latter fact did 
not seem to have struck Robert, whose brief 
visits had been passed in the dining-room and 
in his friend's own apartment. 

Robert observed that Tom allowed his last 
remark to pass without response, and he drew 
an unfavourable inference from this. Probably 
Tom was getting ' queer * himself. Well, there 
was really so much free-thought among the 
members of the learned societies in whose 
libraries Tom's life-work lay, that, perhaps, 
such a reputation might be good for him rather 
than bad ! but still it was a pity, considering 
how Tom had been brought up. 

However, Robert made no remark about 
this. Perhaps he was the more eager to 
proceed with his news because Tom manifested 
so little curiosity. 
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'Well, of course, you know that Mr. Sandi- 
son came from Shetland,' he narrated; *and 
perhaps, though he was such a friend of your 
fathers, that is all you do know. It is wonder- 
ful how much we all take for granted, especially 
concerning our elders. But when I was in the 
North this time, the old men who came to my 
father's funeral, in their natural desire to know 
all about things in London, let fall expressions 
which let me know that there was a mystery 
somewhere ; and once I had got as far as that, 
be sure I lost no time in getting as far as I 
could go. So you really have not the least 
idea that Peter Sandison is no Shetlander, 
except by repute, and that he has no better 
right to the name he bears ? ' 

* I only know that he and my father were 
friends from* their earliest years, and that one 
of my first memories is of hearing his name 
mentioned with respect at Clegga.* Tom 
spoke with a coldness quite foreign to his 
usual manner. He wished to check Robert's 
communications, yet he would not absolutely 
silence him, lest it should seem as if he feared 
what might be said. 

Robert went on. * They say he was brought 
to the island in a ship, when he was a baby, 
and was given in charge of the old couple, who 
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provided hini with a name and a starting point 
in life. One of the old men said that Peter 
Sandison had been a very dashing, eager sort 
of boy, but that a great change came over him 
after his foster-parents' death. It was thought 
that then he first discovered the secret of his 
birth.' 

Tom said nothing. He was silently adjust- 
ing this new fact beside many an old one. 
Robert went on. 

* Then they say there was a rumour that 
he had another terrible come-down in London, 
years after. They had only a vague story of 
that, without names or dates, gathered from the 
reports in home letters of other Shetlanders in 
the metropolis. They said that he had fallen 
in love with a young lady, who was supposed 
to be rather above him in circumstances ; not 
that she had any money of her own, they said, 
but she was the daughter of some Government 
pensioner, and she made poor Peter understand 
that it wouldn't be nice on his part to take her 
from her genteel home, and turn her into a wife 
and a general servant all at once. I daresay 
she made him believe that, for her own part, 
she was ready with any angelic sacrifice for his 
sake/ laughed Robert, with the manner of one 
who knows the wiles of the sex — the easy 
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confidence of the serpent-charmer, who will 
not be bitten ! 

* Well ? ' said Tom OIHson, with a sharp 
note of interrogation. Robert Sinclair's mirth 
jarred and fretted him. As he would tell this 
story, let him hasten to its end. 

*WeIl,* echoed Robert quite complacently, 
'that happened which might have been ex- 
pected to happen. While Peter Sandison was 
toiling and moiling among his books and cata- 
logues, laying shilling to shilling and pound to 
pound, a certain smart fellow, who knew both 
of the courting couple, dashed into a bold 
speculation, made his fortune, and carried off 
the lady's heart. It was only a modern version 
of the old ballad, don't you know, — 

" Let him take who has the power, 
And let him keep who can 1 " 

They say she made excuses that she was 
beginning to have doubts about Peter — she 
thought that some of his views were queer, 
and that perhaps it was risky to trust herself 
to a man with so doubtful an origin. But, of 
course, one can see what all that was worth. 
Well, I don't blame her. It is easy to blame 
people. But we must each do the best for 
ourselves, and a woman's marriage is always 

Q 
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her best or her worst bit of business. She 
hasn't markets every week.' 

What could Tom Ollison say ? AH the 
true romance of his pure young heart was up 
in arms against such a defilement and desecra- 
tion of life's sweetest sanctities. And yet by 
this time he fully realized that to argue over 
, them with Robert Sinclair would be worse than 
useless, would only lead to further desecration, 
like a struggle in a church with one who has 
insolently spat on its altar steps. And every 
nerve of his warm true nature was tingling in 
sympathy with Peter Sandison. Atheist, was 
he ? If so, then whose was the root of the 
blame ? The beloved disciple had pertinently 
asked, * He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen ? ' Was it any grievous per- 
verting of Scripture for Tom to feel that in 
the very spirit of that question another might 
be asked : ' He who finds no ground for faith 
in his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he have faith in God whom he hath not 
seen ? ' 

Oh, how glad he was to think that at the 
very beginning he had not been tempted to 
swerve from his allegiance to his father's friend, 
even for that bright, peaceful Stockley life 
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which Robert had held so lightly ! But while 
he pondered, Robert went on again. 

* The old fogies told me all this news quite 
simply — -just as they knew it. They could 
supply no dates, no margin narrower than a 
decade. Nor did they know the names of this 
false lady and her successful lover. The beauty 
of it was that I saw directly that I could supply 
both. They only gave the other half to a half 
story I half knew before. But, as they never 
dreamed of that, I got off without any suspicious 
questionings. Does nothing strike you, Tom } 
Don't you see through this ? * 

* No,* said Tom stubbornly ; * I only hear all 
you have told me.' 

* But don't you feel a clue ? You must 
surely have heard something on which this 
throws a light ? Do you know, I should not 
have been a bit surprised if you had taken 
the wind out of my sails by telling me you 
knew all about this long ago. Do you mean 
to say you cannot give a guess as to the identity 
of the nameless parties in my tale } Try.' 

' I am not going to try,' said Tom. ' I 
shall know when I am told. Guessing on 
such subjects is an unjustifiable throwing about 
of mud, and then some may stick on quite 
innocent people.' 
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Robert was silent for a few minutes, per- 
haps only because he was lighting a cigar. 
Probably it would have been quite impossible 
for him to trace the line of thought which 
carried him on to his next remark. 

'Have you heard anything of Kirsty Mail 
since she left the Branders' service ? * 

For Tom had never told him of his chance 
encounter with her at the railway refreshment 
buffet on the day when Robert went to the 
North. Tom could scarcely have told whether 
his silence on the subject had been instinctive 
or intentional. He told him the facts of the 
case now, as briefly and baldly as possible. 

Robert puffed his cigar for a minute. ' That 
girl will come to no good,' he decided. * She 
was one of those who will have their pleasure 
and their leisure at any cost If I had told all 
I knew, she would have been out of the 
Branders' house long before she was.' 

*If you thought she was goingwrong you should 
have spoken to somebody,' said Tom. * Even 
Mrs. Brander herself,* he added rather faint- 
heartedly, * though she might have discharged 
her, might have kept an eye on her, or have in- 
terested those in her who would have done so.* 

Robert shook his head. * Not likely/ he 
observed easily. 'And besides, it does not 
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do to mix one's self up with these matters. It 
isn't understood. If one does so, people think 
there is something at the bottom of it. And 
before one knows where one is there is a 
mysterious rumour floating about one. And it 
will turn up some day to do one damage, when 
and where one least expects it.' 

*Well, good-bye now, Robert,' said Tom 
quite suddenly, unable longer to endure his 
companion's mental and moral atmosphere. 
It had never before occurred to him that 
probably the self-condemned accusers of the 
sinful woman in the New Testament had 
barely crept away from the presence of her 
and her merciful Master before they began 
to whisper inuendoes against Him whom they 
had left speaking to her with kindly courtesy. 
It is scarcely in early youth that we discover 
that society, like the air, is filled with floating 
matter, ready to settle everywhere, and to 
convert wholesomeness into poison. So while 
we hermetically seal the food we wish to pre- 
serve, let us consider the wisdom which directed 
that the right hand should not know what the 
left hand did, and which was fain to seal every 
good deed with secrecy — * See thou tell no man. 

That very afternoon Tom availed himself of 
a leisure hour to go to the railway station, in 
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the hope of seeing Kirsty, and of making some 
appeal to her better feelings and good sense. 

He found another 'young lady' at the 
refreshment buffet. This one had black hair 
and bold black eyes, with which she stared 
at him for a full minute before she answered 
his quiet inquiry after ' Miss Mail/ 

* Miss Mail ? * she echoed ; * Miss Chrissie ? ' 
with a mocking emphasis on the abbreviated 
name. ' Oh, we don't know anything of her 
here, and don't want to ! She's gone — not too 
soon. She was a bad lot.' 

Tom felt his face hot under the girl's cruel 
glance. 

'She had a cousin, barmaid at the "Royal 
Stag," ' she went on. * That one took to robbery 
— ^at least a man she knew did, a man that had 
run away from Edinburgh with her, and she was 
put into the dock with him, only they let her 
off. I don't say your Miss Chrissie did anything 
in that style, but she lost her place here through 
her carryings on, and when the man got his 
sentence I suppose the two girls went off 
together. Nobody has heard of 'em since.' 

Tom turned and went back to Penman's Row. 
By that time it was twilight; and it seemed to him 
that at every corner he saw a face and heard a 
laugh which might have belonged to Kirsty Mail. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



IN THE DEAD OF THE NIGHT. 




;ND SO for years, while Olive Sinclair 
toiled and spared in the old attic in 
Kirkwall, and while her mother 
waited and prayed and sealed her yearning 
maternal love in a gentle silence, the life of the 
two young men in London advanced steadily 
up the grooves which each had found for him- 
self. Tom Ollison saw his father several times, 
but not by his going to Shetland, or by the old 
gentleman coming up to London ; they agreed 
to break the long journey for each other by 
meeting at Edinburgh, which spared Tom the 
sea voyage for which he had little leisure, and 
saved the father from travelling on * those rail- 
way lines ' which, despite their smoothness, he 
mistrusted far more than the roughest waves of 
his own North Sea, Once, indeed, Tom went 
to Shetland, He did not stop in Kirkwall, 
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except on his return journey, while the vessel 
in which he journeyed lay in dock to take in 
passengers and cattle. Mrs. Sinclair and Olive 
came down to the shore to see him, and to 
exchange a few friendly words during the brief 
interval. It pained Tom to see how the 
schoolmaster's widow had become quite an old 
lady, with silvery hair smoothed beneath her 
black bonnet, and with pain and patience writ 
large on her sweet and mobile face. But what 
an interesting woman Olive had grown ! rather 
too slight, perhaps, but gaunt no longer. What 
fine lines had come out in her countenance! 
What a wonderful light there was in her eyes ! 
Tom only wished he could have prolonged his 
stay. Yet, though there was nothing in the 
neat black garments of mother and daughter to 
rouse in his masculine unconsciousness any 
suspicion of the hard life of struggle and priva- 
tion which they were living, somehow he felt 
that he would not have much cared to enlarge 
on Robert's career to them, and that perhaps 
it was well he was limited to more general 
information as to the well-being and prosperity 
of the son and brother. But now that he had 
seen Olive Sinclair again, he felt he must see 
more of her ; and, to his dismay, he found that 
henceforth her friendly letters were rio longer a 
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welcome, temperate pleasure, but a longed-for, 
passionate delight ! 

In those years, Tom's life enlarged greatly 
in many ways. He went abroad more than 
once, deputed by Mr. Sandison to do work 
which had been offered to that well-known 
and respected, 'though eccentric,* bookseller 
and bookhunter. He lived a real life in those 
foreign cities, working amid their workers, and 
making friends among them. He was more 
than once at the great book fair at Leipsic, 
But he always came back, with an unspoiled 
heart, into the strange subdued life in Pen- 
man's Row, and the hearty, homely sociality 
of the homely folk among whom he wor- 
shipped. 

Tom paid occasional visits to the Branders', 
though the intervals between such visits grew 
ever longer. He could ill brook to bear the 
ignorant contempt with which the whole family 
regarded the simple peasantry of his native 
island ; from whom, too, he knew by his father's 
letters, every penny was being extorted, and 
every right gradually withdrawn, and to whom 
were extended none of the amenities which once 
made feudal power a possible form of friendly 
protection. 

There were times when it almost dawned on 
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Etta Branders darkened perceptions that about 
this young man, with his * Quixotic ideas/ there 
was something finer than about her father and 
Robert Sinclair. She even got so far once as 
to think to herself that the world might be a 
pleasanter world if everybody was like him ! 
But then it was no use to dream of what * might 
be;' it was clear that the world was full of 
quite another sort of people, and * it was of no 
use to be singular.' She was inclined to pity 
Tom a little for the long hours which his work 
seemed to absorb, and for the nature of his 
recreations, the long country rambles or boatings 
on the river, solitary, or with some companion 
as hard-working as himself — the occasional 
game of cricket or quoits during his Saturday 
afternoons at his favourite Stockley. How 
different all these were from the gay, exciting 
diversions — the dances, the polo, the operas, and 
the pigeon -shooting matches — without which she 
felt she could not live ! And yet young Mr. 
OUison never looked bored, as she constantly 
felt! Why, she even wearied so utterly of 
the monotony of travelling in Switzerland, 
that she got her father to push on to 
the Southern gaming-tables, that she might 
snatch the feverish delights of rougeet- 
noir. Afterwards she always said that she 
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did not wonder that gentlemen enjoyed 
speculation ! 

Mrs. Brander did not make much demur 
over the transformation her daughter worked 
in the family sphere. She herself had been 
brought up in the straitest old fashion, not to 
dance, not to go to a play, not to read a novel. 
Some forgotten ancestor of hers had rejected 
these things, perhaps, in the days of public 
Maypoles, of the libertine Wycherley and of 
the notorious Mrs. Aphra Behn. For genera- 
tions afterwards the family had walked blindly 
in that ancestor's footsteps, doing right (as far 
as it was right) wrongly, since they did it not 
on any principle, but because it was 'the 
custom ' of the most select section of the 
'respectable' society in which they had been 
content to move in those days. But now 
things were changed. Mrs. Brander s new 
friends were 'fashionable,' and had other 
standards. So for these she quietly deserted 
her own. She did not honestly change them, as 
anybody may change any custom, even in sheer 
loyalty to the very principle which may underlie 
it. When she alluded to her changed social tac- 
tics, she did not say, ' things are changed,' or *my 
views have changed.' She only sighed, 'the times 
are changed, ''people think differently nowadays.' 
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She little knew that it was words of hers 
which put an end, finally, to Tom Ollisons 
few and far between visits to Ormolu Square. 

On that evening she had first descanted 
long on the graces and accomplishments of 
Captain Carson, whom Tom had met there 
again and again. Long before this Tom had 
known that the captain was the heir of the good 
Squire of Stockley, the unworthy heir, to whose 
advent into place the Blacks and all the other 
old tenants looked forward with dislike and 
even terror; since the young man's character 
was of a kind calculated to check and destroy 
all the good influence of preceding generations, 
while it had already betrayed himself into the 
power of eager, mercenary men like Mr. 
Brander, who would put every pressure on 
their weak and self-indulgent tool to force him 
to extort from his ancestral acres more rapid 
and showy gains than golden harvests and rosy 
orchards and a race of loyal and honest men. 
Already strangers had been seen about Stock- 
ley, who dropped suspicious hints concerning a 
big new public-house, a possible distillery, and 
plenty of speculative building, as facts looming 
in that future which was only held back by the 
frail life of one ageing man. Tom would have 
been ready to deduct a good deal of the evil 
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report of the Stockleyites concerning young 
Carson, as due to their fond clinging to a happy 
old rigimey and their natural shrinking from a 
new and doubtful one. But Tom had not been 
left to form his opinion of the man from these 
alone. At that solitary supper of Robert's at 
which Tom had put in appearance, he had 
heard Carson tell a foul story and crack a vile 
joke. His name had figured disreputably once 
or twice in the daily papers, and was seldom 
omitted from the suggestive chat of society 
journals. Mr. Brander did not disguise his 
own judgment of the man, especially of late, since 
the interests of his succession had been mort- 
gaged, as he said, *to their very hilt.' Nay, 
Mrs. Brander herself saw no necessity for 
disguising her knowledge that * the poor dear 
captain had been very wild,' while she went on 
to say, * what perfect manners he had, and how 
sweet his disposition seemed, and how she was 
quite sure his heart was thoroughly good at 
bottom.' 

Tom OUison could not help thinking what 
different measure was meted to Captain Carson 
and to Kirsty Mail! But he knew that to 
draw any such parallel would seem to Mrs. 
Brander like insanity, and would be regarded 
by her as a personal insult. So, wishing his 
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words to carry some conviction, rather than to 
merely relieve his own feelings, he only said, — 
*The more attractive such men as Captain 
Carson may be, the more pestilential are they 
in society.' 

* Oh, now you are uncharitable ! ' cried the 
lady; *we must always hope for the best. I 
don't believe the captain would harm a fly. 
There are so many temptations for men of rank 
and wealth that we must not judge them hardly. 
I believe the captain really aspires after better 
things. He told me that he finds it a real 
treat to go sometimes to St. Bevis' church, it is 
so sweet to hear the trained choir singing in 
the dim religious light. There is always hope 
for a man who is religiously disposed.' There 
she paused for awhile, and then asked, * Is it 
true, as Robert says, that your poor Mr. Sandison 
is an atheist ? ' 

Tom felt his face flush. Had his sacred, 
though rash confidence been thus bandied 
about ? 

' Madam,' he said, ' I have never heard Mr. 
Sandison name God.' 

* Ah,' sighed the lady. * I feared and fore- 
saw that it would be so. And once it was so 
different. He thought and spoke a great deal 
of sacred things; and hiost reverently, too — 
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or, of course, I should not have allowed it. 
Only he permitted himself to think too deeply, 
and to venture to think in new ways. I fore- 
saw how it would end/ She sighed again, 
sentimentally, and then, bending over her crewel 
work, said, in a lower voice, * He and I were 
once rather friendly. Poor dear Peter ! With- 
out doubt, he has mentioned that to you, when 
he has heard of your visits here.' 

* He never did so, madam,' Tom was glad to 
be able to reply. Tom had been unable to 
suppress sundry conjectures which Robert's 
hints had aroused, but he had never given them 
voice. * He never mentioned that, madam. 
But when I said I had never heard him name 
God, I was going on to say that, had I gone 
into his house a pagan, I am sure I should 
have asked what God my master served, whose 
service made him so tender and true in his 
dealings with all men. Perhaps he has learned, 
maybe too bitterly, to trust words less and 
deeds more ! ' 

For many a little secret had Tom discovered 
to his master's credit : as, for instance, he had 
come across the hotel bill for that Christmas 
dinner for the Shands which had aroused 
Grace's ire (though even now he could not 
guess that the festivity had been first planned 
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in kindliness to himself); and he had discovered 
that the wheel and the Shetland prints had 
been bought to give the old attic a homely look 
for his eye. And was he going to discuss the 
mute agonies of the noble soul which haunted 
Peter Sandison s pathetic eyes with this shallow 
dame, who fancied she had faith because she 
did not know that faith is of the heart and the 
life, and not of the lip ? No, never. And from 
that day he never returned to Ormolu Square. 
Etta Brander and Robert Sinclair had been 
long openly engaged, and their approaching 
marriage was even being discussed by this 
time. Everybody regarded Robert as one of 
' the most rising young men in the City.' He 
had made one or two very lucky hits. But life 
was a hard and constant strain upon him, being, 
in one of its aspects, a gambling game, in 
which at any time much of the luck might set 
against him ; on the other, a perpetual struggle 
to keep his resources up to the ever-rising 
water-mark of his ambitions, and the needs 
which grew out of them. People told Etta that 
she was * a very fortunate girl ; ' and Etta grew 
quite satisfied that to consult high art authorities 
on the furniture of one's future home, and to 
invent aesthetic novelties for one's trousseau, 
was vastly better than any idyllic love-in-a- 
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cottage ; though somehow all the poets and 
the painters seemed to find the latter the better 
subject whereon to exercise their gifts, and she 
found it very nice to buy pretty pictures of 
people whom in real life she would have only 
pitied and patronized. For her there were few 
lovers confidences in the gloaming, few lovers' 
roamings in forest or on sea-shore, but she saw 
quite as much of Robert as she wished at the 
balls and dinner-parties to which they were both 
invited. Etta's own ambitions were growing 
daily, and, as she knew that * business ' meant 
means to gratify them, she never grudged 
to find ' business ' her very successful rival. 

* Etta,' said one of her friends to her once, 

* at one time I half thought you were in love 
with that naughty Captain Carson/ 

* Perhaps I was,' Etta calmly admitted. * I 
think I liked him better than I ever liked any 
other man.' 

* And yet' — said the friend significantly. 
*And yet I shall marry Robert Sinclair,' 

Etta answered ; * that is quite a different thing.* 

Etta had heard little — and asked nothing — 

about the mother and sister in the far North. 

* They were living quietly in a cathedral town 
there,' she said. That had a pretty and 
an aristocratic sound. To do her justice, she 

R 
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knew nothing more. Possibly Robert had 
encouraged her dislike to the thought of ever 
visiting those remote islands. Mr. Brander 
himself had gone to his northern estate several 
times, and had always returned in a bad temper, 
saying * he would be glad to wash his hands of 
the whole concern : it was the worst investment he 
had ever made; he might as well have acted like 
an old woman, and put the money into consols ! ' 
It was just before Robert and Etta were 
married, that one evening, as Mr. Sandison 
and Tom sat together at supper in the dining- 
room . at Penman's Row, Grace came in and 
announced, in her very sourest manner, that 
'somebody had been a-calling for Mr. OUison. 
But when the boy fetched me to her, I told 
her you weren't in, and I didn t know when you 
would be in.' Seeing Tom's reproachful ex- 
pression, Grace went on, * Well, you weren't in 
at the minute, though I knew you'd be home 
directly. But she wasn't one of the sort to 
come about a decent house. I'll warrant she'll 
come again, sharp enough, so I thought I'd let 
you know first, and you can tell me what is to 
be said to hen' 

' Who was she ? ' Tom asked. Old Grace 
could understand such questions by her eyes, 
though they did not reach her ears. 
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*She was a bad one, whoever she was/ 
answered the old woman. * Dressed in tawdry 
finery, with a fluff of yellow hair and blue eyes, 
a-crying, and all in a fuss. Coming begging, 
of course, and making you believe she meant to 
reform ! ' 

* Kirsty Mail at last ! ' exclaimed Tom, rising 
from his chair. 'And to think she has been 
sent away like this ! ' 

Grace could see the young man s agitation. 
She laughed in her dismal, cavernous way. 
* Oh, that sort don't kill themselves often,' she 
croaked. *And when so, maybe it's the best 
thing they can do. I gave her a good piece of 
my mind.' 

* Woman ! ' said Mr. Sandison, ' if there is 
no mercy in your heart, is there no reflection 
in your bosom which should teach you words 
and thoughts far different from these ? If not, 
how can God Himself help you 'i ' 

There was something awful in the master's 
tone. It sent a strange thrill through Tom. 
It was neither loud nor angry, only unutterably 
piercing and sad. The words could not have 
reached Grace's deaf ears, scarcely even the 
voice, yet, for the first time since Tom had 
known her, she quailed visibly. Her sallow 
face blanched, and, as it did so, a weird youth- 
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fulness swept over it, and a wild light as of fear 
and defiance flashed in her black eyes. But 
they could not meet her masters. Without 
another word, she sidled out of the room, as if 
from the presence of something which she 
feared to face, yet on which she dared not turn 
her back. 

Mr. Sandison rose from his seat. * That poor 
soul, driven away from the door,* he said, in low 
solemn accents (he knew all that Tom knew of 
the story of Kirsty Mail), * where is she now } 
and what will be her thoughts of God to-night ? ' 

'Wherever she is, God is with her,' said 
Tom quietly ; * and, whatever are her thoughts 
of Him, He has only loving thoughts of her. 
And surely,* he added, with a slow, gentle 
reverence, * He will marvel if, in a world where 
He sent His own Son in His own likeness, there 
are those who will mistake such as Grace Allan 
for any representative of Him.* 

Once again Mr. Sandison threw Tom a 
quick, bright glance, like one of sudden and 
happy recognition. He did not say another 
word, but walked straight from the parlour 
up-stairs, and into his own room. 

Tom did not linger long behind. It struck 
him that he could no longer say he had never 
heard Mr. Sandison name God, and that he had 
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now named Him, not as any unbeliever might, 
but from the standpoint of one who entered 
into His yearning love, defeated by human 
hardness, and who suffered, as a son might, to 
see his father misrepresented and misunderstood 
in his own family. And it struck Tom, too, 
that, for the moment, it had not startled him to 
hear Mr. Sandison speak so, despite the belief 
he had held for so many years concerning him, 
and the silence which had confirmed it. 

The three bedrooms of the establishment 
were all on the same highest landing, above the 
other flats of closed-up rooms. Grace was in 
her room already, but all there was darkness 
and silence. Mr. Sandison was in his; he 
believed he had closed the door behind him, 
but the latch had slipped, and it stood slightly 
ajar. As Tom passed, he saw the master of the 
house kneeling by his low bedside, his face 
buried in his hands. 

Tom crept by, with a blush on his face for 
his unintentional intrusion. 

In the dead of the night he awoke suddenly. 
It seemed to him that somebody had passed 
down-stairs. Yet the sound which had pene- 
trated his slumbers was scarcely that of a 
footstep, rather of a hand drawn stealthily along 
the outer wall, groping in the darkness. 




CHAPTER XV. 

THE SECRET IN THE BIBLE. 

jOM OLLISON'S half-dreamy conjec- 
ture had been right. In the middle 
of the night, Grace Allan, who had 
never been to bed, left her room, and stole 
down-stairs to the dining-room. 

There was something aroused in her which 
must be satisfied in one way or another, at any 
cost. What did Mr. Sandison know about 
her ? Did he know anything ? And if so, 
how had he learned it ? And was there not 
something to know about himself? What lay 
between the sealed fly-leaves of the family 
Bible ? 

She determined to risk anything to find that 
out. She did not hope to do so, and to escape 
detection in so doing. (She had already tried 
numberless times to do that !) No ; she would 
be at the secret anyhow. After she once knew 
it, whatever it might be, probably Mr. Sandison 

802 
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would think thrice before he put her out of the 
house for her inquisitiveness, or before he again 
*cast up' against her what *was none of his 
business/ what he had no right to know, and 
that after she had lived * so respectable ' for 
nigh fifty years ! 

It was odd that deaf Grace, who had not 
heard one of her master's words, had made out 
a bitter reproach where Tom Ollison had heard 
only a pathetic appeal ! 

She went down into the parlour, still grop- 
ing in the dark, found a candlestick, and got a 
light. 

Then she took the big Bible from its shelf 
and laid it on the table. 

But somehow, a little hesitation seized her, 
as if she could not hasten to do what could 
never be undone. So she left the Bible lying 
closed, while she cleared the supper-table and 
tidied the apartment, as she usually did before 
going up-stairs to bed, but had failed to do on 
the preceding evening. 

All this was only the delay of nervous irre- 
solution. It meant no relenting change of 
mood. 

So, at last, she drew a chair to the table, and 
set down the candle beside her, a little spot of 
light in the surrounding gloom. Then she 
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opened the Bible, and fumbled at the sealed 
leaves with fingers which trembled strangely. 

How little do any of us know when and how 
we shall take the judgment-book of our own 
lives into our hands, and opening it, perhaps in 
pride and malice, to read the sentence of another, 
shall find instead the simple home-thrust — 

* Thou art the man ! ' 

One seal was broken ! So cleanly, too, that 
she almost thought it might be mended un- 
noticeably, and her heart beat faster with the 
thought that, if she had such good luck with 
another, she might so repair the damage as 
to be possessed of *the truth' about her 
master, without his knowing where she had 
found it. 

But that was not to be. The second seal 
smashed and fell in fragments. Yet she scarcely 
noticed that disappointment in the fact that the 
leaves were now so widely parted that sundry 
papers fell from them into her lap, and that she 
could also distinctly see between them ! 

They were both entirely blank ! 

The secret, then, was among those loose 
papers. Eagerly she turned them over — one 
or two old letters, and a few dim and yellow 
cuttings from prints. 

Then came a low, terrible, incredulous cry. 
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For one moment the papers fell from her hands, 
but in another she was wildly seeking some 
clue for their arrangement, so as to get the whole 
narrative in its dreaded sequence. Each scrap 
of paper had a date written upon it, and how 
instinctively she seemed to know which was the 
earliest ! 

This was a bit of old newspaper, thin in 
texture and weak in type, suggestive of old- 
fashioned provincial journalism. It was only 
a short paragraph, and it ran : — 

' Last week, one evening, a Buchanness 
fisherman found a baby lying at the foot of the 
Duller Rocks. The child, a boy, had evidently 
been exposed for some time, as it was in a very 
suffering condition. The fisherman was directed 
to it by its cry, which he mistook at first for 
that of a seabird. He carried the poor little 
waif home to his wife, and, to the credit of their 
humanity, they have resolved to take charge of it 
for the present. There is no clue as to those who 
must have so wilfully and cruelly deserted the 
child. Only a lad reports that, in the early 
morning of the day when the baby was found, 
he met a strange woman, walking very fast, in 
the direction of Ellon. He did not notice 
anything about her, except that her black shawl 
was fastened by a silver brooch, formed in a 
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plain hollow circle, which caught his eye through 
the sun glancing on it as he passed her. His 
impression is that she was young and not tall.' 

(There was just such a silver brooch, formed 
in a plain hollow circle, sticking in the pincushion 
in Grace Allan s bedroom ! She had worn it 
at her throat on the preceding evening.) 

This scrap of printed matter had been evi- 
dently enclosed in a letter bearing date two or 
three years later. As Grace hastily scanned its 
contents, she found this must have been written 
by the Buchanness fisherman to his sister, 
married and childless, in Shetland. It set forth 
that, his own wife being dead, and he resolved 
on going to Newfoundland, he purposed com- 
mitting to the charge of her and her husband 
the adopted child of whom he had already 
written, and whom he was sending to them by 
trusty hands, along with certain of his savings 
which would assist in its maintenance until it 
could 'fend for itself 

This letter was endorsed in Peter Sandison's 
handwriting : * Found among the papers of 
my adopted parents after their death. My 
first discovery of the truth.' And the date was 
given. 

Then came a narrow printed slip with a date 
not long subsequent. This was only an ad- 
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vertisement offering reward or advantage of 
some kind to any person coming forward able 
to give any information whatever which might 
lead towards the discovery of the antecedents 
of a male child, found deserted among the rocks 
of Buchanness, on such a day of such a year, 
and believed to have been deserted by a woman 
wearing a black shawl, with a silver circle 
for a brooch. 

This advertisement had apparently elicited 
one letter — the long and rambling letter of an 
uneducated person. But it was not too long 
or too illegible for Grace's patience. 

It set forth that, years before, the writer, a 
seafaring man and a native of Buchanness, 
having engaged for a voyage from one of the 
more southern seaports, had been leisurely 
journeying towards his port by easy stages, 
stopping with sundry relatives on the road ; 
that he had thus stopped in Ellon ; that while 
there, chancing to look from his bedroom 
window at a very early hour in the morning, he 
saw a woman go past carrying a baby in her 
arms ; that he took a good look at her, wonder- 
ing who she could be, since there was something 
in her dress and appearance different from those 
of the women of that neighbourhood who were 
likely to be abroad at such an hour ; that she 
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was short in stature, pale and dark, and wore a 
black shawl ; that, of course, he thought no 
more of the incident, travelled to his port, went 
his voyage, and never even heard of the baby 
deserted among the rocks; that many years 
after, while making purchases in the shop of a 
nautical instrument maker in London, he had 
been particularly struck by a woman who 
appeared to be acting as a working housekeeper 
in the establishment, because her face seemed 
familiar to him, though he was utterly unable to 
fix the memory ; he had asked her whether she 
could help him at all — whether, on her side, she 
had the least idea of having ever seen him before; 
that she had answered, decidedly and sourly, 
'Certainly not;' that he had remained uncon- 
vinced, and had even asked one of the shopmen 
what her name was, and was told she was a 
Miss Grace Allan, and belonged to London, 
and was, said the man, such a perfect porcupine 
of propriety that she had probably construed 
the seamans good-natured question into an 
insult; that he had thought no more of the 
matter; that it was only afterwards, when 
returning through Ellon, that in quite a casual 
way the remembrance of the woman he had seen 
in the road there flashed on his mind, identifying 
her with the London housekeeper (whose blank 
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denial of all recollection of him was therefore 
quite truthful, since, on the first occasion of his 
seeing her, she had not seen him) ; that, being 
near Buchanness when the advertisement ap- 
peared asking for information concerning the 
desertion of the child, he then, for the first 
time, heard the story, already forgotten by all 
but elderly neighbours ; that, with the exception 
of the black shawl, he could not speak as to 
what the woman was wearing whom he saw in 
Ellon, but that he could swear that the instru- 
ment maker's housekeeper wore for a brooch a 
flat silver circle, because he took special notice 
of it, thinking such would not be an unsuitable 
design for a gift he was at that time about to 
make; that he gave all this information for 
what it was worth, not seeking reward, which 
indeed he would not take ; that it was nothing in 
itself, yet might lead to something ; but that he 
was bound to say, in conclusion, that the London 
instrument maker was since dead, and his estab- 
lishment was utterly broken up and scattered. 

The only other document was a sheet of 
foolscap, on which was set forth a list of the 
places which Grace Allan had filled, between 
her leaving the instrument maker's and her 
coming to Peter Sandison's. Considering the 
number of the years in this interval, this list 
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day, and all that had gone before, as one might 
remember a story that was told one of another. 

Had she ever loved him, that gay, passionate, 
light-living sailor lad, whom she had promised 
to marry ? No; she could scarcely understand 
how it had all come about ; but he was the one 
man who had ever wooed her, and there had 
been no true principle beneath her tart propriety. 
And when he sailed away suddenly, and wrote 
her word that he would come back and ' make 
all right,' she did not doubt him ; though even 
by that time she had said to herself passionately 
that she had been a fool, saying to herself that 
it was hard that a moment's wicked folly should 
doom her to a lifetime of drudgery as the 
insulted wife of a libertine and a drunkard! 
Nobody had known her where she was then. 
They took her for a strange sailor's wife, wait- 
ing for her husband. They had only thought 
that she showed little glory in her first-born, 
and little eagerness for her husband's return. 

Poor dissipated sailor ! His promise to her 
did seem to have been honest, for he was 
making straight for the seaport where she 
waited, when a storm rose, and his ship went 
down with all hands. 

She had little grief for him — so little that the 
strangers about her had never even dreamed 
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that such ,evil tidings had reached hen She 

almost felt his death as a relief. The mere 

sensual passion of a cold nature like hers 

readily turns to hate and loathing. But her 

heart was filled with a great bitterness, because 

she was left to bear her penalty alone. Was she, 

with the high respectability which had been 

her aim (and hitherto her achievement among 

her own people), to be dragged down to the lowest 

depths of ignominy by the nameless child in her 

arms ? With such a charge what could she save 

from the earnings of service ? How could she 

lift up her head again and speak out her mind "i 

She could clearly recollect up to that point, 

but not beyond it. She scarcely knew how her 

cruel scheme of desertion dawned upon her. 

She scarcely knew whether she meant the 

waves to swallow her child. No, no, surely 

not, or why did she not plunge him therein at 

once ? No, no, she must have known that some 

good people were sure to find him. And when 

she had fled, and had cast no look behind, and 

had sent back no inquiry, was it only from fear of 

detection ? or was it not also from fear of hearing 

that evil had befallen the babe .'* Why, even 

Hagar had gone away from her darling Ishmael, 

saying, * Let me not see the death of the child.' 

Once or twice, in the long, long years since, 

s 
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she had vaguely wondered whether that boy had 
lived or died. Once, when her way had been 
very hard, — ^just before Peter Sandison had 
crossed her path, — she had half wondered 
whether it might not have been well for her to 
have struggled for his infancy, if, haply so, he 
might have defended her old age. But it was 
wonderful how seldom she had ever thought of 
him at all ! Certainly the remembrance had 
never made her pitiful to one forlorn child, nor 
merciful to one sinful woman. Why should she 
pity those when she had not pitied her own ? 
Why should she be merciful to the utter misery 
of these ? Might not they, too, have * kept 
themselves up,' as she had done, at any cost ? 
But the remembrance had revenged itself upon 
her in a bitter mistrust of all her kind. A self- 
knowledge, tainted like hers, judged that every 
life had its secret, and that the secret of every life 
was of its own sin. How could such as she realize 
that the sinful secret of one like her must ever 
He a sinless secret on the hearts of many others, 
and a secret cross over the whole lives of some ? 
Old Grace Allan sat in the pale morning 
light ; but it was not of these things that she 
thought. Nay, she thought of nothing. There 
was only once more a bitter protest against the 
penalty she had to bear. It seemed to her 
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now, that the penalty from which she had 
shrunk in her young womanhood had been light 
indeed, though it still seemed to her *but 
natural ' that she should have struck a deadly 
blow to escape it. And that it should turn up 
like this, after all — how hard, how hard, how 
hard it was ! For to Grace's narrow mind this 
was no simple fulfilment of the everlasting law 
that, somewhere, on some day, each sin shall ever 
find out the sinner ; rather it seemed to her a 
special providence, and therefore specially cruel ! 
Was she, after all, to be condemned as a would- 
be murderess, and a life-long hypocrite ? It 
was not fair ! Such measure was not meted out 
to everybody. She would not bear it ! She 
would escape somewhere, somehow ! Futile as 
she had just proved such efforts to be, she was 
ready for them again. Experience is such a 
puzzling teacher ! When we do well and fail, 
experience says distinctly, ' Try again/ When 
we do badly and fail, we are apt to catch the 
echo of that mandate. 

Grace had laid her plans well when she was 
young and vigorous in mind and body, and 
they had all come to nothing. Now she had 
no plans to lay, nothing to start upon, except 
the blind rebellion within her. 

She would go away from here ; she did not 
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know where she meant to go. She did net 
know that she forgot to take anything with her, 
even a bonnet or shawl. She did not notice 
that she left the Bible lying open on the table, 
ready to tell its tale. She knew only her own 
wild determination not to meet the eyes of 
Peter Sandison. She would have shrunk from 
them less had her story been new to her son 
this day. But he had known it all the time ; 
he had never looked at her, unknowing of it ! 

The candle had gone on burning in the wan 
dawning. It was at the socket now, and when 
it flickered and went out, that roused her to the 
consciousness that it was now broad daylight 
What was to be done must be done quickly. 

She stole from the parlour and crept through 
the shop. Then, with chill and trembling 
hands, she unfastened the front door. How 
heavy the bolts and bars seemed! But they 
were all undone at last, and the morning air 
blew freshly on her withered face. She closed 
the door behind her very gently, lest any noise 
should penetrate through the house and rouse 
the sleepers in the far- off" bedrooms. And then 
she went down the street, moving slowly, close 
by the houses, even drawing her hand along 
their shutters, as if she would have been glad 
of some support. If her mind had not been 
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dead to all outside of herself, she would have 
noticed a woman standing half-inside the old- 
fashioned porch of a neighbouring house — a 
woman who had spent the whole night walking 
to and fro and in and out of the quiet lanes in 
the vicinity, terribly fearless of the belated and 
half- tipsy wanderers who had greeted her with 
gibe and insult, and meekly obedient to the 
policeman's gruff behest * to move on.* This 
was a young woman, dressed in thin garments 
of tawdry finery, with a fluff of golden hair 
about her face, like a neglected aureole, and 
with blue eyes which looked like faded forget- 
me-nots. It was Kirsty Mail. 

When Kirsty saw Grace issue from the door 
of Mr. Sandison's house, she herself but drew 
back farther into the shadow, not wishing to be 
seen by her who had met her so inhospitably 
on the previous evening. But when she saw 
the old woman creep along, with her strangely 
groping hands, and marked her grey head 
bare to the morning breeze, — for Grace wore 
not even her cap, — then Kirsty felt that some- 
thing was wrong, and first she peeped from 
the porch, and then she stole after the fugitive. 

On and on went Grace, and on went Kirsty 
after her. It struck Kirsty very soon that the 
old woman was going she knew not whither. 
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She walked like one blind, and every moment 
her step became more automatic. * Is she out of 
her mind ? * reflected the younger woman. * Per- 
haps she is one of those who have fits of insanity, 
and it may have been a fit coming on which made 
her so harsh to me last night. Poor old soul ! ' 

Suddenly the old woman paused, made one 
more stumbling effort, and sank to the ground. 
Kirsty was by her side in an instant. 

The world was waking up by this time. 
Two or three workmen were hastening to their 
daily labour, a shopman was taking down his 
shutters, and a policeman was lounging at a 
corner, waiting to be relieved from his duty. 
These all crowded about the two women. They 
looked rather suspiciously at poor Kirsty ; but 
when she declared that she knew the old lady, 
that she was the housekeeper at Mr. Sandison's 
in Penman's Row, — they were not so far from 
that quarter as to be ignorant of the name, — 
and when Grace herself was discovered to be 
speechless, they found they could not do better 
than accept Kirsty 's guidance. 

So they carried Grace Allan back, staring, 
wide-eyed, and unresisting, Kirsty following, 
rendering kindly little attentions. Penman's 
Row was still empty and silent The pro- 
longed ringing of the door-bell gave the first 
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notice to Mr. Sandison and Tom that some- 
thing unusual had happened. The men told 
where and how they had found the stricken 
woman. While they carried her up-stairs to 
her own room, Mr. Sandison, going into the 
dining-room to search for some homely restora- 
tive, discovered the ravaged Bible. And Kirsty, 
cowering down beside Tom, sobbed out, — 

' I missed you last evening, and I didn't 
think rd dare to face her again ; so I was 
watching about for a chance of seeing you this 
morning. It seems just like a providence 
Poor old lady ! She makes me think of dear 
old grannie. Fm glad she was dead before she 
knew that I — Oh, Master Tom, I've been a 
wicked woman! Dye mind that picture you 
gave me in Lerwick, because I fancied it was 
like grannie ? Well, Td always kept it, though 
with its face downwards, in my box, because I 
couldn't a- bear to see it. An' only the other 
night, Cousin Hannah — her I've been with 
since I went wrong — ^got it, afld took it out o' 
the little frame, that she might put in something 
else, and she tore up the little picture o' the 
good old wifie at the wheel ! An' ever since 
then it's haunted me ! As long as I could keep 
it at the bottom of the box, out o* sight, it 
seemed different. But once it was tore up it's 
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never been out o' my sight. An' it s been more 
like grannie than ever. An Td come to ask 
you, Master Tom, if you thought there was 
anybody who would let me do a little rough 
work to earn a bit of honest bread, an Yd 
promise to keep out o' their sight.* 

* In the meantime,* said Mr. Sandison, as if 
he had not heard a word that she had said, 
though he had entered the room and had stood 
behind her while she was speaking, — * in the 
meantime, perhaps you will kindly give a help- 
inor hand in this house of trouble and sickness. 
At present there is no woman here to wait upon 
— my mother ! ' 

Kirsty gave a low cry of eager obedience, and 
sprang up-stairs. Mr. Sandison threw Tom a 
glance, which emphasized and illuminated his 
last words. Then he, too, went slowly up-stairs. 
But he did not go straight to the attic. Tom 
heard him unlocking the closed doors, and then 
he heard him pacing with slow and heavy steps 
about those long-deserted chambers. 

That morning's post brought Tom an elabo- 
rate little box containing' the wedding cards and 
wedding cake of Robert Sinclair, Esquire, and 
Miss Henrietta Brander, and in that mornings 
paper he saw the announcement of their mar- 
riage at a fashionable church. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 




THROUGH THE OPENED DOORS. 

Ill the day doctors came and went at 
Mr. Sandison's summons, but he 
himself was not visible, and poor 
Kirsty, coming down-stairs on divers errands, 
was Tom OUison's only source of information. 
She reported that * Mrs. Allan had had a 
stroke ; * and later on, * that it was little likely 
she would ever be about again/ though, they 
said, * there was no danger for the present.* 

In the twilight Mr. Sandison came into the 
parlour, where Tom was seated rather for- 
lornly. He laid his hand on the young man's 
shoulder, with a strong and yet a half-caressing 
grasp. 

* Come with me,* he said ; * we will have no 
more secrets in this house. We will let the 
fresh air blow through every place, as God 
means it shall, and as it always must, at 
last.* 

281 
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He led the way up-stairs. He opened one of 
those mysterious doors — no longer locked — 
and went straight into the room. Seeing that 
Tom hesitated on the threshold, he turned and 
said, * Come in, come in.' 

What little daylight was still lingering out- 
side found now free access to the apartment, 
for the white blinds, ashen with age, which had 
hitherto shut out any obtrusive gaze on the 
part of inquisitive opposite neighbours, were at 
last drawn up. The windows themselves, too, 
had evidently been open for some time, but the 
gentle breezes of a calm spring day had not yet 
sufficed wholly to dispel the ancient, stagnant 
atmosphere, and perhaps it was very well that 
the fading light was merciful to the dimness 
and dust of years of neglect. 

What did Tom see ? 

Tom saw only what, to a heart which has 
power to understand it, is ever the most tragic 
sight of any, — the signs of a hopeful, cheerful, 
ordinary life, which has been suddenly arrested 
by some great blow, some awful agony. He saw 
nothing but a pretty little apartment, prepared 
with care and taste, and full of those touches 
which betray a strong human interest. There 
was a stand filled with flower-pots in the 
central window, wherein the dead plants stood 
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like skeletons. There were pictures on the 
walls, beautiful steel engravings — there was 
one of these standing on a chair, with the 
hanging cord drawn through its rings, but not 
yet knotted. This was Landseer's touching 
presentment of the faithful dog resting its head 
on its dead masters coffin. Peter Sandison 
had put it out of his hands, all those years ago, 
that he might open a letter which was brought 
to him — a letter whose mercenary falsehood 
and perfidy had closed those rooms from that 
day to this, turning the happy home that was 
to be into the charnel-house of dead hopes that 
could never be. 

*Ay, I have been very foolish,* broke out 
Peter Sandison. * I need not tell you the tale. 
I daresay you have heard as much of it as 
needs be. I am not the first man — and I fear 
I shall not be the last — ^who has lost his sight 
of God, and his joy in God's world, because he 
had happened to fall in love with the wrong 
woman ! ' 

The sadness and pain of a lifetime was 
crystallizing, as in true hearts they always do 
crystallize, sooner or later, into humour. A 
good deal of heart-break goes to the making of 
epigram: The human mind throws out its 
sparks, like metals do, beneath hard blows ! 
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* But do me justice, Tom/ he went on. * I 
never meant to make a dramatic sensation in 
closing up these rooms. In the first day of my 
disappointment I locked them up in sheer 
disheartenment and bitterness, and then I 
could not bear to face them again, and deferred 
doing so, and then there seemed no reason 
why I should, and then it seemed easiest to let 
them lie as they were, since the rest of the 
house amply sufficed my needs. I knew that 
even if they were never opened in my lifetime 
they would tell little to those who would come 
after me. But what a waste it has been ! 
Somebody ought to have made a home out of 
those rooms all these years. A house which is 
hindered from producing a home is as great a 
wrong to humanity as is a field which is kept 
from producing food.' 

There was silence. Mr. Sandison resumed. 

' About that poor soul up-stairs, Tom, I need 
not say anything. She never knew that I was 
her son till she evidently found it out this 
morning. I was a desolate infant, Tom, as 
desolate as was poor Fred the shopboy. And 
in mature life I sought out my mother, for I 
could not believe that she had really intended 
all that had come upon me. I found her poor 
and helpless, but fenced in by strong barriers 
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from the shame and reproach of her old sin. 
Oh, Tom, I could not bear that my words should 
fling it back upon her, that my hand should 
tear down the barriers of credit and respect 
behind which she had entrenched herself. I 
thought, if I once had her in my house, that 
during years and years of close acquaintance 
there would come some softer moment — the 
vaguest expression of some regretful yearning. 
Ah, Tom ! ' 

The infinite pain in the tone of those last 
words was his sole expression of the complete- 
ness of his disappointment Tom said nothing. 
What was there to be said } The young man s 
mind went back to poor Grace's early confid- 
ences, and to the mingled feelings they had 
aroused within himself. 

* And so I lost God,* said Mr. Sandison in a 
quiet, even voice. As he spoke, Tom looked 
up at him, and their eyes met. Perhaps there 
was some question in those of the younger man. 

* And so I lost God,' Mr. Sandison repeated. 

* I cannot say I ever ceased to believe in Him, 
but I lost Him. Does a poor child cease to 
believe in his father, when he misses him in a 
crowded street, and takes the wrong turning, 
and goes wailing along among the strangers 
who give little notice to him or his trouble ? * 
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Tom could not help reflecting how it was 
those who had been * infidel ' in the deepest 
sense, unfaithful to all the claims of dutiful love 
and service, who had been the readiest and the 
harshest in calling this man * atheist.' Oh, poor 
Grace Allan ! Oh, unhappy Mrs. Brander ! 

* I had gone rather deeply into theology in 
my young days,* Mr. Sandison went on. * My 
head had asked many questions without finding 
answers with which my intellect could rest 
satisfied. But now I found that one cannot 
feed one's heart on abstractions, however 
logical or poetical. It was a Father and a 
Friend whom I wanted ; a Father whose very 
face would satisfy me, a Friend who would 
walk with me and take counsel with me over 
every step of my way.' 

* These are the longings of all hearts,* said 
Tom gently. 

* There seemed no such Father, and no such 
Friend for me,' pursued Mr. Sandison. * And 
the world I lived in seemed as if it could not 
have been made and managed by such an one. 
Tom Ollison, what I am about to say I could 
say to few, but I think you may understand 
me. I had lost God ; I had lost all reflection 
of Him in the human faces round me — perhaps 
only because I had looked for Him most where 
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I was least likely to find Him. And then it 
came into my mind that all I could do was to 
try to do my utmost to act as I should like to 
think God would act if He was living,' a man, 
in the world to-day.' 

* He who willeth to do God's will, he shall 
know of Christ's teaching,' quoted Tom in an 
undertone. 

*Ay!' said Mr. Sandison fervently. 'And 
it is wonderful how many lights come out in 
dark places, when one tries to follow that out. 
The great doubts and agonies of the human 
heart cannot be met by anything but the great 
facts and experiences of human life. You must 
have noticed that it is only quite lately that I 
have taken to reading the Gospels, and have 
left off going over the Proverbs of Solomon, and 
nothing but the Proverbs every night, getting 
through the whole book once every month ? 
I daresay, after what Grace said, you thought 
I chose that book as being the most prac- 
tical, or, as some people would call it, the 
" worldliest," in the Bible ! ' 

Tom smiled. 

* In a way, I did so,' Mr. Sandison conceded. 
' I knew that you had learned the Scriptures 
from your youth up, and that nothing in them 
could be new to you, as mere matter of fact or 
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literature. And I knew, by what I had gone 
through myself, that you would presently get 
interested in all sorts of intellectual problems, — 
about the evidence of miracles, about the 
precise nature of inspiration, about the puzzle 
of unfulfilled prophecy, and such like difficulties, 
— all difficulties which our minds must grapple 
with according to the lights of our generation, 
but on which each new generation generally 
throws new lights, showing the lights of the 
generations preceding to have been but dark- 
ness. I wanted your faith to find instinctively 
a wider basis, so that fluctuating opinions on 
any subject might disturb it no more than the 
rooted tree is disturbed by the summer breeze 
which lightly stirs its branches. I wanted to 
bring home to you that divine wisdom has a 
strong and sure hand in the conduct of this 
present life, for that is our best reason for trust- 
ing it to lead us through the mists and up the 
heights. The prophecies of the Proverbs are 
not unfulfilled ; for we see them worked out in 
weal or woe in our own lives, and in every life 
within our range ! ' 

* I have felt as you do, sir,* said Tom, * that 
the most satisfactory answers of the intellect 
are no help to the doubts of the heart. 
But I don't think I could have got help 
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while standing apart, as you seemed to stand, 
sir. 

'Ah!' cried Mr. Sandison, * there it is! 
There are some who seem only able to find 
God by going out into the wilderness ; and we 
may notice that these hermits were generally 
men of peculiar history and of peculiar cha- 
racter. Nor do I suppose they themselves ever 
dreamed that their recluse habits had any of 
the special sanctity which those who admired 
their final goodness were too ready to attach to 
them. Those habits were simply a terrible 
need to those men — an heroic cure for greater 
loss and evil; and their stories show us that 
this cure worked by way of healing them 
enough to make them susceptible to some 
gentle touch which led them gradually back to 
as much human fellowship as it was possible 
for them to bear.' He paused. • Tom/ he 
said presently, * you don't know how much 
good you did me when you didn't shun me 
because of the report you heard. And again, 
when I found that your faithfulness to your 
fathers friend could outweigh the charms of 
the pleasant life at Stockley. And again, by 
sundry true words you spoke on sundry occa- 
sions. Tom, as I looked into your frank 
young face, I caught again a reflection of the 

T 
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countenance of the Divine Father and Friend/ 
Mr. Sandison said this in a slow, dry tone, as 
if the utterance were difficult. Strong emotion 
scarcely dares to filter itself through speech, 
lest speech give way before it. 

Tom understood him far too well to breathe 
a single word. They sat in silence for a long 
time — till the twilight faded into darkness, and 
there was nothing but the dull glimmer of a 
street lamp to dimly reveal the outline of their 
figures and of the furniture. 

Mr. Sandison was the first to break the spell. 
He rose up, saying cheerfully, * Well, the house 
is open now. Let God's breeze blow through 
it, and God's sunshine brighten it, and let us 
watch patiently to see what living seeds they 
will bear into it, and bring to blossom within 
it.' 

He was speaking half of the closed-up and 
desolate rooms, and half of his own closed-up 
desolate heart, of which they had been but the 
result and the type. 

That night, before Mr. Sandison went to 
rest, he stole up to the room where the aged 
woman lay, in her strange life-in-death. 

Grace's room had always been comfortable. 
Peter Sandison had seen to that from the first. 
But poor Kirsty's zealous efforts had done 
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much for it during her day's attendance. A 
liberal fire was glowing on the hearth, for the 
spring nights were still chilly. Kirsty had got 
the shopboy to bring her in some spring flowers, 
— crocuses and daffodils, — ^and these stood in a 
brown pot on a little table beside the bed. 
From the bed itself Kirsty had removed the 
drab coverlid and had substituted a white 
counterpane, which she had found in the linen 
closet to which she had been given free access ; 
and over the foot of the couch she had thrown, 
for added warmth, a coarse scarlet blanket. 

' If the poor thing can't speak and can t 
hear,* said Kirsty, speaking audibly as she 
went about the room, *then there's the more 
occasion she should see what's pleasant. And 
there's the master to consider, too. And this 
is the master's mother, it seems, and there's 
been terrible trouble of some sort. The world's 
full of trouble, and there's always somebody's 
wickedness at the bottom of it. I think the 
master will let me stay and nurse the poor old 
lady. This house is just a heaven to me. 
Oh, what a fool I was to think nothing was 
so good as pleasure and finery! and what a 
price I've paid for my folly! I wonder if I'll 
ever want to be bad again } I'm feared I 
should if I was in sight o' folks like the 
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Branders, so I suppose that shows I've not 
really learned a bit of wisdom yet — except it 
may be that I'd have sense to keep out of the 
way of such like. How different it might have 
been if Td gone to that watchmakers quiet 
house in Edinburgh. And what's to become of 
poor Hannah? When the master said that if I'd 
stay and do the nursing, he'd get somebody for 
the housework, I could not help thinking of her, 
but I daren't mention her, for she can't be trusted 
to keep from the drink, for two hours together.* 

When Kirsty saw the master coming into the 
room, she rose from her low seat by the fire 
and passed quietly out. 

Mr. Sandison carried in one hand the big 
Bible, which he had brought up from the 
dining-room. In the other hand he had an 
inkstand, and behind his ear there was a pen. 
He laid the book on the table beside the 
invalid. He did not look at her as he did so. 
She gave a deep groan. 

He opened the volume, turning to the fly- 
leaves, between whose severed pages lay the 
few old papers which that morning had wrought 
such havoc in a lifetime's hypocrisy. He took 
them up, one by one, still not looking towards 
the bed. He turned away and went towards 
the fire, taking the seat which Kirsty had 
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vacated. He knew that Grace could see every 
movement. One by one, in no haste, but with 
gentlest deliberation, he put those papers on 
the blazing fire. It swiftly caught them up 
and consumed them utterly. 

Then he rose, and went back to the open 
Bible lying on the table. He took the pen, 
and wrote on the blank fly-leaf, in large, bold 
characters, 'From Peter Sandison to his mother.' 

Then he turned the book, and held it 
towards the invalid. She could easily read 
what was written there, and when she had done 
so she raised her pitiful eyes, and they met his. 

No word could pass between them now. 
But she fumbled with her numb hands, and 
grasped his, and drew it upon her pillow, and 
kissed it — once, twice. 

Peter Sandison bent down and kissed her 
cheek. There was a moisture on it. 

That was all. He summoned Kirsty to 
resume her watch. And he went away, only 
waving back his hand before he closed the door. 

' Thank God ! ' he said to himself. * And 
who knows but this might have come to pass 
long ago, if I had been wiser ? Thank God 
that He will reveal our sins to us, though 
He will also blot them out ! The truth, at any 
cost ! Love can strike root in nothing else ! ' 





CHAPTER XVIL 

TWO ON THE CLIFFS. 

ATE in the following summer, Tom 
Ollison paid another visit to Clegga 
He had been longing very much to 
do so, but the suggestion finally came from Mr. 
Sandison. (Had he noticed how much more 
often those Kirkwall letters had arrived since 
Tom's last visit to the North ?) 

* I wish you would bring your father back 
to spend the winter with us, Tom,* he said ; 
' don't you think you could persuade him ? 
You know there are plenty of spare rooms 
now ! I never thought how they were wasted, 
while they were shut up, but now it seems a 
terrible waste to think of them open and 
empty ! ' 

. Mr. Sandison did not go very much into 
those deserted rooms. His life had grown into 
his parlour and shop. Still he went into them, 
determined to lay for ever the ghost of the old 

294 
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shrinking. With his own hands he finished 
hanging the engraving, which he had laid down 
in his moment of despair nearly a quarter of a 
century before. With his own hands he threw 
away the ashen plants which had withered in 
loneliness, and planted fresh ones whose sweet 
smell stole through the quiet rooms. He chose 
none but those with a sweet smell. Mrs. Black 
sent him roots from Stockley. He even broke 
his old habits so far as to accompany Tom on a 
Saturday visit to the Mill — perhaps induced to 
do so by the constant repetitions of Mrs. Black s 
pathetic wish 'that Mr. Ollison's great friend 
should for once see the old place as it always 
had been — since nobody knew what changes 
might be coming.' 

For the old Squire of Stockley was at last 
gathered to his fathers, and the distant heir, 
the Branders' friend, Captain Carson, reigned 
in his stead, and whenever Mrs. Black wTote to 
Tom, her letters were full of lamentation over 
the demoralizing innovations which had already 
begun. Kirsty Mail was standing by the 
breakfast-table arranging the aged invalids 
breakfast-tray, when Tom read one of those 
letters aloud to Mr. Sandison. What made 
Kirsty's colour come and go so fast? What 
made the knife and fork fall from her hand with 
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a rattle ? Ah, there is some name at the be- 
ginning of every story which ends with a woman's 
blighted life! There is some name at which 
every wild woman we pass in the glaring 
promenade, or in the yellow gaslight, would 
either turn aside and weep, or start up and 
curse! 

And Kirsty Mail went apart and wept, wept 
for her own withered life, and wept, too, for 
him who had misled and destroyed her. * There 
was something nice and good in him, she was 
sure,' she wailed to herself, with a pathetic faith 
very different from Mrs. Brander's easy condo- 
nation of the sins of one who was * so pleasant 
in society.' Is not the hold which God keeps 
on every soul best typified by the clinging 
human love which reaches each from somewhere 
and will not let them go ? And if there was 
any such love for Captain Carson, it dwelt in 
the heart of the woman he had ruined. Yet 
Kirsty would have been ready to own that it 
was not this love which had led her downward, 
but rather her own vanity and idleness; that 
she had not loved this man in those days, but 
had merely enjoyed his fair speeches and pretty 
gifts ; that it was only lately, since her own sin 
had found her out, and her own steps had turned 
back to the Father's house, that her heart had 
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yearned over the sinner whose sin had not yet 
found him out, and who was still in the far 
country, a very citizen thereof, dealing out the 
swine s husks to others, and not yet proving 
their unsatisfyingness for himself. 

And so Tom went off to the far North. But 
he had first written to his father to ask whether 
he should not stop at Kirkwall and try to in- 
duce Mrs. Sinclair and Olive to accompany 
him to Shetland and be their guests at 
Clegga, and take another look at the old places 
and the old faces which once they had known 
so well. 

Did Tom know to what he was steering ? 
In after days he never could be quite sure at 
what precise point a thought turned into a 
hope. 

He sent his invitation beforehand to Mrs. 
Sinclair and her daughter, and they had many 
debates over it in the wide old attics which had 
grown a dear home to them. They had pros- 
pered so far that they had ventured to take 
another room, and Olive had grown used to her 
unremitting toil, and so accustomed to her 
constant cares and economies, that she could 
find interest and excitement in the fluctuations 
of her earnings. There had been no further 
encroachment on the little fund realized by her 
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fathers life insurance, and Olive was even 
accumulating tiny savings of her own, made on 
the sound and sure plan of settling her maximum 
expenditure by her minimum earnings. Very 
tiny savings indeed they were, savings which 
would little avail against disaster if it fairly 
came, but which might go very far to avert 
disaster. They would not have supported her 
in a long illness, but wisely laid out, from time 
to time, they might do much to preserve health. 
Olive began to think, hopefully, that, however 
long she might live, and however little she 
might be able to save, she might continue so 
useful to the last that she might eat the bread 
of independence to the end. Only she must be 
quite sure to outlive her dear mother. Every 
night and morning she offered that one prayer. 
Everything else she could cover with the great 
petition, ' Thy will be done,' but she could not 
quite give up this special plea. 

' And that is only because God's will is not 
done ! ' she said to herself. ' For if it was, I 
could surely feel that I might safely leave dear 
mother to her only son, not only to his support, 
but to the tenderness of his love and the warmth 
of his hearth.' 

When Tom Ollison's invitation came, Olive 
went to her little store and counted it over, and 
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made many minute calculations. She made up 
her mind that she and her mother could dare to 
afford this treat. Under no other circumstances 
could they get so much pleasure at so low a 
price. This would cost nothing but their fares 
in the boat; they would need to make no 
preparations to enjoy the bountiful hospitality 
of Clegga. Not that she could bear to go 
quite empty-handed among the poor old wives 
and fatherless children who had once been her 
parents' pensioners ; but if she sat up through 
only one night, her busy fingers would manu- 
facture sundry little gifts for such without cost 
of money or of working hours. Yes, they would 
go ! 

Mrs. Sinclair heard her daughters deter- 
mination a little wistfully. She had hoped for 
an invitation to visit her son after his marriage, 
and she had made up her mind that, if one came, 
why, even that sacred * insurance money ' nuist 
be taken that it might be accepted. It would 
not be robbing Olive ; no, no ; once Robert saw 
his mother, he would be sure to make it up to 
her ; it was not the money that he would grudge, 
it was only that he didn't quite realize how 
things were ! 

She was right that it was not the money he 
grudged in this matter. He would have paid 
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the cost of the journey many time over, so long 
as she did not take it (On the same principle, 
or rather no-principle, he would probably have 
liberally aided any impecunious relatives who 
had known how to thrust their poverty upon 
him at inconvenient times.) Poor little lady, 
with her worn black dress, and the patient pain 
in her beautiful eyes, what a discord her ap- 
pearance would have struck in his garish, rapid 
life I * Mother is happiest where she is/ he said 
to himself. And there was not only heartless- 
ness in the reflection, it ended in a sigh. He 
felt there was something about him and his 
wife and his home which would trouble Mrs. 
Sinclair. * Mother would not understand,* he 
said, and sighed again. 

So once more the two women went down to 
the dock and met Tom, and this time they went 
on board with him. The young, strong man 
and the high-spirited maiden were very tender 
and watchful over the little mother. They said 
aside that this going back would try her a little, 
and they wondered, in their inexperience, to 
notice that, while her tears would start fast and 
faster, her smiles also grew brighter, and she 
became quite eager in her recognition of points 
and places which stirred old memories. 

They had a happy time in dear old Clegga. 
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And in the long quiet walks which Tom and 
Olive took together along the roads which 
waved up and down the low green hills looking 
down on the wide blue sea, they opened their 
hearts and spoke to each other, as hitherto each 
had only silently thought. And if, as that 
pleasant sojourn drew to a close, there came 
long silences in those walks, it was not because 
they had nothing more to say, but because there 
was so much to say, which they felt they could 
trust to each others thoughts almost better 
than to any words. 

Olive Sinclair owned to herself this much 
— that whether Tom Ollison had loved her or 
not, she might easily have loved him, only that 
she knew such feelings were not for her. She 
would never leave her mother. Well, she had 
her mother to love and to work for, and what 
would life be without that ? 

And Tom Ollison asked himself whether it 
did not seem very hard that Peter Sandison 
should be left in loneliness at last — a loneliness 
haunted by memories of deprivation and 
wrong. A very different loneliness from that 
of his own father, with his wholesome memories, 
his large local influence, and the cheerful 
coming to and fro of his prosperous married 
children. Tom did not feel as if the seed of 
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one's own happiness must be planted in the 
pain of others, and watered by their tears. 

But Tom had the masculine right of action 
and enterprise. Where Olive must have 
silently takeii up what she felt to be her duty, 
he could seek to elicit her opinion on such 
matters, and could lead her on from generalities 
to their own particular cases. 

And so it came to pass that the first breath- 
ings of the great love of life between those two 
were mingled with tender thoughts of others, 
and careful consideration concerning them. It 
came to them as the corner-stone placed 
solemnly on the edifice of affection and duty, 
not as the missile of a battering-ram rudely 
burled against it. They could measure what it 
must be, by knowing how much these were, and 
by finding this was supreme above them ! 

And Mrs. Sinclair, with the keen vision of 
one who had been through these experiences, 
foresaw what was coming, and so, sitting alone 
on the bench outside Clegga, overlooking the 
sunny bay, she strove to brace her heart for this 
sacrifice, and to win strength to say that if it 
was to be well with her child, then it should be 
well with her. Yet at the thought of the vanish- 
ing of the days of quiet love and labour in 
which her wrung heart had found all the rest it 
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could ever find in this world, she could scarcely 
repress the last cry of patient anguish, ' How 
long, O Lord, how long ! ' 

And while Mrs. Sinclair sat thus, Tom and 
Olive strolled slowly down the road where 
she and Robert had travelled on that wild 
December morning when our story commenced, 
but which was now rich with wild flowers, 
bright in the summer sunshine. And Tom said 
to Olive that he would never have dared to ask 
her to love him, if he had meant such love to 
disturb the sacred duties already in her life — 
that he thought the love of life should mean 
two gfladly bearing together the double duty 
that had been divided between them. And 
then they said to each other that they could not 
at once very clearly see how their future was to 
work itself out, but that surely their love would 
be strong enough to grapple with all details, 
and not a sickly sentiment on which no cross 
wind must blow, lest it slay it altogether. And 
they said, too, that their duty was owed to good 
people, who were not likely now to prove them- 
selves inconsiderate and selfish for the first time 
in their lives ; though of course they must ex- 
pect to find them human, with all the little 
human moods and weaknesses, which, after all, 
seem but a cement to bind together human 
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virtues. And Tom said to Olive that he 
thought those must have a very poor idea of all 
that is involved in twain being made one, who 
feel that such unity is endangered if not nursed 
in solitude ; and that he thought there is little 
fear of any household, however constituted, not 
falling in the main into right relations around 
any married pair who love, honour, and respect 
each other. And then Olive said softly, that 
Isaiah had made it one of the signs of national 
prosperity that * old men and old women should 
dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, and every man 
with his staff in his hand for very age/ Then 
they had come nearer to particulars, and Tom 
said that he feared Mrs. Sinclair might shrink 
from life in London, and Olive answered that 
she was sure her mother would be happy any- 
where with those she loved. And then they 
said how, in London, she would not be far 
from Stockley, and might, perhaps, have a 
double home if she wished. And then they 
fell to still homelier discussions of ways and 
means, which even a listening angel might have 
almost envied, because of the divine alchemy 
with which their human hands could transmute 
filthy lucre into pure love. 

That night Tom Ollison told Mrs. Sinclair 
that he would never take her daughter from 
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her, but that Olive had well-nigh promised in 
her mother s name that he should be accepted 
by her as a son. And Mrs. Sinclair put her 
hands on his shoulders and drew down his face 
and kissed him with the fond motherly kiss 
which he had not known for years. And she 
longed to ask him and Olive to forgive her for 
the doubt and pain she had felt that afternoon, 
but she kept silence because she thought it 
would hurt them even to hear of it. And then 
she went away and wept a little, because she 
had never seen her Robert's wife, and because 
she could not help believing that her own son 
would fain be as kind and good as Tom, but 
had somehow failed to seem so 1 




u 




EPILOGUE. 

IFTER all, Tom OlHson and Olive 
Sinclair were married sooner than 
they had dared to hope on that 
summer day when they had stood hand in hand 
among the wild flowers on the road over the 
cliffs. Life's path broadened before their feet, 
as it ever does before the true heart and the 
resolute will. 

And now they live in the old house in Pen- 
man s Row, and Olive has brightened the shady 
rooms with the pretty tastes and fancies which 
love and happiness have developed in her, as 
the warmth of spring brings out the crocuses 
and snowdrops. As Tom sits at the head of 
the table in the dining-room (for Mr. Sandison 
has said that he is only too delighted to abdi- 
cate the post of carver and sit aside at leisure 
to criticise his successor), Tom wonders if it 
can be the same dreary room into which he was 
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ushered on his first arrival in London, for 
everything seems different except the quaint 
mirrors and the comfortable cat, who has ex- 
changed the old coat on which he then lay for 
a soft red cushion. The upper rooms are 
Olive's more especial domain ; but more and 
more often, as she sits in the twilight playing 
on the piano and crooning old songs, Peter 
Sandison steals up-stairs and sits listening in 
the shadows. Mrs. Sinclair found the gloom 
and excitement of London life rather too much 
for her at first, and made long visits to her old 
friends the Blacks at Stockley ; but as time 
passed on she seemed able to store up the cheer- 
fulness and calm she gathered there, and to 
bring them back with her, along with the big 
nosegays and stuffed hampers which Mrs. 
Black never failed to send. By her own choice 
her special apartment was the wide, low attic 
which had formerly been Tom's room ; and her 
son-in-law gave her an exquisite surprise by 
bringing her familiar household gods from the 
far North to furnish it. Better * goods' could 
have been bought near at hand for less than the 
cost of the transit of the old chests and clumsy 
chairs, but he wanted to give her * a gift,' and 
she seemed already to live so wholly in the 
spirit, that one need give her naught but what 
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also had its value wholly in the spirit, con- 
secrated by tender emotion, by memory, and by 
hope. 

It was hard to find the point of view from 
which Robert and Etta Brander regarded the 
new arrangements in Penman's Row. They 
came there once or twice ; but the West End 
of London is very far away from its other 
quarters, and a lady who, like Etta, never 
travels except in her own brougham, and is 
very fearful of its panels being scratched, 
cannot venture often into the city. Besides, 
Etta's constitution is steadily growing less 
adapted to London, except during the few 
weeks of *the season.' She is always trying 
the climate of some new watering-place, or the 
effects of some fashionable *cure' for those 
vague maladies which occupy those who have 
nothing else to do. Robert has his fine house 
very much to himself, and, though it is not very 
far from Ormolu Square, he does not see much 
of his wife's parents, he and Mr. Brander 
having separated their business interests. The 
younger man considered that the elder was 
getting *slow' and subsiding into grooves, 
where he himself would never have made the 
fortune he had made, and with which, therefore, 
Robert was not going to be content The 
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wheel of life goes fast with Robert Sinclair, 
and his face has a wan, hunted look, not like 
those who live by hardest daily labour, but 
more like that of the needy adventurers who 
hang on the very outskirts of honesty. He is 
rich and likely to be richer, though none know 
so well as himself what sharp corners he still 
turns sometimes, and how near ruin may be 
after all. Sometimes he asks querulously, 
* If life is worth the living ?' But it has never 
yet dawned on him that perhaps he has made 
a bad bargain, and that love, and friendship, 
and duty, high thoughts, and pleasant house- 
hold ways and holy aspirations, are what do 
make life worth living, and that these are in the 
forfeit when we will *get on' *at any cost.' 

Tom and Olive know well that thoughts of 
the son whom she sees so seldom are in the 
mother s heart when she goes away and sits for 
hours in the quiet attic, where no sound pene- 
trates save Kirsty Mail's gentle footfall as she 
goes to and fro in the chamber where Grace 
Allan still lies, cut off from speech and hearing, 
but with a pleading look softening her hard 
eyes, and a habit of kindly clasping bending 
her stiff fingers. Tom and Olive are so happy 
together that they do not resent the shadows of 
sin and sorrow amid which they carry sunshine, 
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and tlieir home is not less sacred to them 
because they often say to each other that it 
seems to be a miniature copy of the workings 
of God's providence in its widest ranges, and 
that while they twain represent its active life 
and its material progress, its very existence is 
rooted in the martyred life of him who, taking 
nothing for his own, bore all and forgave all ; 
and in the loving heart of her who is still 
waiting for the return of that prodigal son of 
modern life, who has mistaken gold for food, 
success for satisfaction, and worldly power for 
the peace which passeth understanding. 
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Now ready, uniform with * Bits from Blinkbonny,' 

Fifth EditioDt in One Volame, cloth extra, with Six Original Illustrations, 

price 58., 

Aldersyde. A Border Story of Seventy Years 
Ago. By Amnie S. Swan. 

The Aathoress hag received the following Autograph Letter from Mr. 
Gladstone : — 

* 10 Downing Street, 
Whitehall, April 16, 1883. 

* Dear Madam, — I have now read the work which you did me the honour 
to present to me with a very kind iuscription, and I feel obliged to add a line 
to my formal acknowledgment already sent. I think it beautiful as a work of 
art, and it must be the fault of a reader if he does not profit by the perusal. 
Miss Nesbit and Marget will, I hope, long hold their places among the tnUy 
living sketches of Scottish character. — I remain your very faithful and obedient 

W. E. GLADSTONE.' 

* Sir Walter Scott himself never delineated a character more true to life 
than Janet Nesbit.* — Stirling Observer, 

*■ Headers who can follow Scotch idioms easily will be moved by the narra- 
tive of Janet Nesbit's life. . . . Incidents common enough, but eloquent of 
character and well told.' — Athenaeum. 

'Full of quiet power and pathos.' — Academy. 

* She has brought us into the presence of a pare and noble nature, and has 
reminded us that a life of sorrow and disappointments has its deep compensa- 
tions, and its glorious meaning.' — Literary World. 

*If there is anything more noteworthy than another in this cleverly con^ 
ptructed story, it is the vigorous raciness with which the vernacular is 
employed.' — Haddington Courier. 

* A tale of deep interest; it is a work of true genius.' — United Presbyterian 
Magazine, 

* Hurrah 1 our good Scotch stories, with their dear rough old vernacular, 
are not going to die out just yet^ or, if at all, they are going to die hard.' — S. S. 
Teachers* Magazine. 

' Beautifully conceived and exquisitely written.' — Airdrie Advertiser. 

* One of the best Scotch tales that has appeared for many years. ... A 
wealth of local colouring and fineness of touch rarely to be met in these days 
of painfully analytic writing.* — Kilmarnock Herald. 

* A book we must read through at a sitting. It lays hold of our interest in 
the first page, and sustains it to the end.' — Daily Review. 

^ Deserves to occupy a prominent and permanent place among Scottish works 
of imagination. . . . Not a dull page in the book ; while not a paragraph will 
be skipped lest some of the finer touches should be missed.' — Kelm Chronicle. 

* We have not read a fresher, livelier, or more wholesomely stimidating story 
for many a day.' — Kilmarnock Standard. 

* As a type of the sound-hearted, high-spirited Scottish gentlewoman, who 
can sustain ner dignity on a poor pittance, and who is tender and true without 
any pretence of high sentiment, Janet Nesbit is a fine portrait of a noble 
woman.* — N. B. Daily Mail. 

*The central figure in the narrative is Miss Janet Nesbit, of Aldersyde, 
a young gentlewoman who is early called to a life of self-sacrifice. This she 
humbly accepts, working out the problem with so much sincerity and faith- 
fulness that the grey morning is followed by a bright day.' — Christian Zeadcr, 
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Third Edition, in crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Six Illustrations in Ohalk 

by Tom Scott, price 6s., 

Carlowrie ; or. Among Lothian Folk. By Annie 
S. Swan. 

* A treat to the lovers of Scottish fiction, the scenery and local truth of the 
dialect and ** modes of thought^' are all that can be desired ; and the book is 
no small addition to the literature which endeavours to depicti a phase of 
country life fast passing away.* — Athenasum. 

* Will certainly enhance the reputation of the authoress of " Aldersyde." ' — 
Liverpool Mercvry. 

* The characters are sketched with more freedom and with more keenness 
also than those in '' Aldersyde," and this comparison is just as severe a test 
as could be applied.* — Daily Review, 

* The delineation of the house-mother, Mrs. Dalrymple, strikes us as being 
one of the very finest portraits to be found in the whole extent of our national 
literature of a clever, sunny-hearted, and utterly unselfish Scotchwoman of 
the rustic middle class.' — Kilmamoch JourtuU, 

* The interest of- the reader is enchained from first to last.' — The Christian, 

* The book possesses a quiet idyllic charm which it is impossible to resist. 
. . . The breezv freshness and pervading refinement of the story will hardly 
fail to please all readers of simple tastes.' — Academy. 

' ^' Carlowrie " is already one of the pronounced successes of the season. 
All the Scottish newspapers, with one characteristic exception, are delighted 
with this tale of the Lothians. That it is a study from the life, executed 
with the delicate insight that comes from loving sympathy, hardly admits of 
a doubt ; and the delineation of the farmer's gentle wife — one of nature's true 
nobility — is a masterpiece of the purest pathos.* — Chinstian Leader, 

^ Of such stories as this — full of tender religious feeling, life-like cl^racters, 
and graceful description — one cannot have too many.' — LUeraiy World, 

* A sweet idyl of rural life in a country farm.* — Southern Reporter, 

*A healthy tone, and a Doric having the right twang in it.' — Fifeshire 
Journal. 

* It is with choice taste, and an appropriateness rarely found in the inscrip- 
tion of a book, that Miss Swan dedicates her ^ Carlowrie " to the dear memory 
of her who made the sunshine of the home that was ; and she may be well con- 
gratulated on her work as the book of the season.' — National Literary 
Journal. 

^ True to the life. . . . Interesting from beginning to end, and the reader 
must be hard to please who cannot find entertainment in what is at once a 
pleasant novel and a good book.' — Northern Whig. 

* An episode of Midlothian life, so true in its local descriptions, so graphic in 
its character drawing, and so pure spirited withal, that the most fastidious 
critic will fall in love with it. . . . Parents of taste and intelligence will be 
glad to put such a book as this into the hands of their children.' — Courant. 
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Jock Halliday, A Grassmarket Hero : or, Sketches 

of Life and Character in an Old City Parish. By Kobina F. 
Hardt, Author of ^ Nannette's New Shoes/ etc. 

' The narrative is swift and flowing, lit up with flashes of humour, and also 
with pathetic touches that are equslly true.* — Ckrisiian Leader, 

* Charmingly g^t up. . . . Sure to have an influence for good over the many 
readers which the book certainly deserves to have.* — DaUy Fi'ee Press, 

* A very sweet little story. ... A simple idyl of everyday life, naturally 
and pathetically told.' — Scotsman. 

* Fitted to do good service alike in connection with temperance and general 
mission-work.' — British Messenger. 

* Pleasing and natural ; . . . well rewards perusal.' — Inverness Courier, 
' A deliffhtful Edinburgh stolry.'— Lttwrpoo/ Mercury. 

* A good stock of healthy, mischief-making, but generous good-nature about 
the lad. ... He is the very soul of tenderness to the little blind girl.' — 
United Pre^yterian Juvenile Missionary Magazine, 

* Full of lights and shadows, queer bits, laughter-forcing bits, moving bits. 
. . . Difficult to lay down.' — 8. a. Teachers^ Magazine, 

* Written with much ability and feeling.' — Christian World, 

* A fascinating story of humble \\{q.* ^-Dundee Advertiser, 

* A very effective story.' — Haddington Courier, 

* Will assuredlv take its place beside the productions of the author of ** Rub 
and his Friends, and the tender and touching tales of Professor Wilson.' — 
Brechin Advertiser, 

* A tender, spirited story of mission-work among the slums.' — Sunday-School 
Chronicle. 

*" A capitally written sketch of Scottish city life among the humbler classes.' 
— Christian, 

* The story is an incident of city mission-work, and it is capitally told. It 
is a book which should find a place in every Sunday school or temperance 
library.' — Southern Reporter, 

^ The narrative, though plain and unadorned, will be found of great interest, 
especially on .the part of those who appreciate Scottish life and character in its 
more homely phases.' — Northern Whig. 

* A real story — one that interests and, in many of its pages, arouses, and 
therefore the moral is not obtruded on notice; but its moral is of the best . . . 
We never saw a better of its kind.' — Arbroath Guide. 

^ Altogether, the book is one which excites the deepest interest, and convoys 
a moral in every chapter.' — Berry Sentinel. 

* Have no hesitation in commending, not only to those who love a good and 
racily-told tale, but to those who are sometimes puzzled to know what sort of 
a gift-book to get for a youn^ friend.' — Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 

* A good sketch of one of those sterling characters, who, in spite of their 
surroundings, develope into useful members of society, spreading wholesome 
influence around them in some of the least reputable quarters of our great 
cities.' — Aberdeen Journal. 

* The pages are full of pen portraits, which must have been drawn from 
nature. Mission-work, as presented to us in this little volume, means very 
much more than a good story. The Christian heart, yearning over the fallen 
and lost, will find in it much to enjoy and much to leam. We could not con- 
ceive of any book more suitable for a prize, or better fitted to place temperance 
teaching in its proper niche. Among the illustrations are some choice bits of 
Edinburgh scenery.' — Band of Hope Review, 
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Lately published, crown 870, price 5s., 

Glenairlie; or, The Last of the Graemes. B> 

RoBiNA F. Hardy, author of *Jock Halliday,* etc. With Six 
Original Illustrations by Tom Scott. 

* The tale is one of life and character in a Highland glen ; it has a rather 
complicated but well-managed plot^ contains some shrewd and efFective 
studies of different types of Scottish character, and is imbued with an 
emphatic but truthful local colour. Written with considerable narrative 
and descriptive power, and having an enjoyable flavour of humour, with 
here and there a touch of real pathos, the book is a wholesome and readable 
story.' — ScoUman, 

* Brightlv written, and does not flag. The author is well up in the 
Scotch dialect, and gives some good portraits of Scotch character, which 
tends mainly to orossgrainedness and perversity.' — IMerary World, 

* Done in Miss Hardv's happiest, freshest, and quaintest style ; is a scene in 
the Highland parish kirk of Glenairlie, on the harvest thanksgiving Sabbath. 
Evervtbing in this sketch is brought out with the band of an artist, — old Dr. 
Cargill, and his sermon on Ruth ; the creaking pulpit stair, and the pagoda- 
like sounding board, with a ^ilt pineapple on the top ; and the square family 
pews, adorned with green baize and brass nails ; and the old crones in front of 
the pulpit in rusty black, and Bibles wrapped in clean white handkerchiefs, with 
sprigs of thyme or southernwood; and ** Betty " coming in late and bustling, and 
provoking an angry scowl from the laird for letting the folding- leaf of the seat 
fall with a crash ; and the close of the service, when there was a stir in the 
elders' pew, and each seized his wooden implement for the ^^lifting of the 
offering." The whole is admirable.' — Perthshire Constitutional, 

* Kich racy Scotch humour.* — Presbytericm. 

*A book which contains such characters as Miss Leslie, Betty, and the 
mpracticable '* oldest inhabitant ** — a persona muia only — can need no recom- 
mendation.'— ^coc^emy. 

* The story is full of dramatic interest. Its principal events are grouped 
with all the power which the gifted authoress can command. There is a 
fascination in the detail, and a richness in the language, savoured with no 
a few natural pictures of Scottish life and character, which compel the 
reader to pernse it page by page to the end.' — KHmamock HeraM. 

* There is a fine Scottish flavour in the i)ook; and it is made more attractive 
by a set of original etchings, which liA?p the reader to realize more vividly 
the scenes depicted with so much <<iaphic power by the story-teller.' — 
Christian Leader. 

* The plot is an admirable conception, and the incident is powerfully pre- 
sented, while the tone of the story is healthy, as the writing is vigorous.' — 
Daily Beview. 

* Shows keen insight into the motives and humours of ordinary human 
nature, distinct literary power to sketch those motives, and the true novelist's 
tact, that can.<draw into a complete and beautiful whole the severed and 
tangled skeins of character and purpose. It is the story of homely life in a 
remote parish of Scotland.' — Fifeshire Journal, 

^ The incidents are woven into the literary web with consummate skill.' — 
Border Advertiser. 

* The sketches of character are exceedingly good, and there is a flavour of 
quiet humour which is thoroughly enjoyable. — Glasgow Herald.* 

^Martha and her faithful maid are very truthfully drawn.' — Athenantm. 
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Now ready, orown 8vo, Fifth £ditioii, price ds., 

Bits from Blinkbonny ; or, Bell o' the Manse. A 

Tale of Scottish Village life between 1841 and 1851. By John 
Stratuesk. With Six Original Illustrations. 

* The daily life in a thoroughly Scotch rural village is described in the most 
lifelike maoDer, and one feels a personal certainty of being able to recognise 
any of the people deacribed if one met them. The homely bnt pretty illustra- 
lions place the country scenery before oar actual vision.' — A^enaum. 

* Altogether ^^Bell" is an exquisitely careful and finished study. The book 
abounds in quaint touches of Scottish humour, delightful specimens of oiu: 
vernacular language, Incidents and anecdotes grave and gay.' — Scotsman, 

*The effect is really delightful, and the blending of quiet humour and 
natural pathos in the volume makes it a positive refreshment to tbe spirit. 
. . . The account of Bellas courtfthip with the shame-faced bachelor, David 
Tait of Blackbrae, is delicious.' — Glasgow Daily Mail. 

* If there are not 8<t many characters introduced as in some of Sir Walter 
Scott's works, the characters have an Individuality as pronounced as any of 
his, and the lif^hts and shades of chara<'ter are nnished off with an equal 
degree of care and truthfulness.' — Hunfly Express, 

* Bell is the heroine of the book, and a well-drawn, character she is, with her 
quaint ways, her happy expedients, her clever but never shrewish tongue, her 
simple yet strong fidelity to the family she served, and her wise, droll, and 
pithy savings. Dan Corbett, the onf«.eyed smuggler, poacher, molecatcher, 
and a aozen other things, ranks next to Bell as a finished portraiture.' — 
Chainbers^s JoumaL 

* Piquant and charming in its very simplicity. Enlivened in almost every 
page by bits of genuine Scottish humour. — Ayr Advertiser, 

*The chapter treating of *^ Wee Nellie" comes closer home in its power of 
stirring the hearty than anything we have seen since the appearance of Dr. 
Ji>hn Brown's ^' Bab and lus Friends." The illustrations are true works of 
art.' — Brechin Advertiser, 

' A story of homely Scotch life, pleasant and amusing. The dialect is well 
managed and faithful without being overdone.' — The Graphic. 

* Scattered throughout the volume are several graphic sketches of village 
characters, including Gavin Sinclair, the beadle and gravedigger, an old 
worthy descended from John Brown of Priesthill, the covenanting martyr ; 
Dan Corbett, the village poacher, etc.* — Edinburgh Courant, 

* Pictures penned. ..." Bell " is simply delightful. We defy any one to 
read it without a sense of real enjoyment.' — The Literary World. 

*We have never seen Scottish village life better described.' — Montrose 
Review, 

* A finely told story, which, for interest, excels not a few of our novels. A 
splendid study.' — Hawick Advertiser, 

* The author describes the village life of Scotland with tl e fi lelity and grace 
of Wilkie. We should have enjoyed hearing Burns read them to Tarn o' 
Shanter over the last gilV—She^eld Independent. 
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Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Six Original Ulastrations, price 58., 

More Bits from Blinkbonny. Bj John Strathesk. 

* Readers will only be too glad of the privilege of sitting with the Author 
on Kancie's Enowe, and listening to his stories of Scottish characters and 
customs of fifty years back. . . . Pawkily told. . . . Glimpses of Scottish rura 
politics, church and school life, fairs and marriages, customs of half a century 
ago that are manifestly drawn from the life.' — Scotsman. 

* The homely village life of Scotland depicted in the most graceful, 
humorous, and skilful way. Some pretty softly-tinted drawings make the 
volume still more attractive.' — Literary World, 

* Eminently readable. One of the most elegant books of the season.' — Daily 
Review, 

^Characteristic details, realism of touch, tender humour, and permanent 
attraction. The book has our high commendation.* — Nonconformist 

* Every chapter enjoyable ; the scenes of the "Wee Italian laddie," "Adam 
Rankine's dying hours," and "Jamie Murray's wedding," maybe instanced 
as particularly fine.' — Stationery Trades' Review. 

* Very amusing, and very instructive as well.' — Liverpool Courier. 
*Sure to sell well. Powerfully drawn.' — Edinburgh Courant. 

* Picturesque, but faithful to nature; and simple, but full of genuine 
inieieBt.'—Noi'thern Whig^ Belfast. 

^ Keen and kindly observation, combined with a thorough knowledge of 
Scotch human nature, and a rare power of graphic portraiture.' — Aberdeen 
Free Press. 

* We are transferred to the charming little place which "John Strathesk" 
has created for our entertainment and instruction. One of the most enjoyable 
books of the season.' — Perthshire Constitutional. 

*As full of ^^meat" as a newly laid egg. We find on the canvas such 
characters as Tibbie Murray, the honest washerwoman ; Straohan Gemmell, 
the tailor; Big Murray; Mr. Torrance, the parish teacher; — the whole inter- 
spersed by a wealth of anecdote and happy humour.' — Southern Reporter. 

* Equal to anything in the former work. Readers will not lay it down until 
finished.' — Ardrossan Herald. 

* Simply exquisite, — a capital book.* — Border Advertiser. 

* Authentic touches of the true artist, poet and humourist; a perennial and 
affluent humanness which looks kindly on all the world; racy anecdotes 
galore, admirable sketches, etc.' — Mtthodist Recordei\ 
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New and BeylMd Edition, crown 8ro, oloth extra, gilt edges, price 59., 

Crertrude EUerslie: A Story of Two Years. 
By Mn. Meldrum. 

* Will be read with keen pleasure on aooonnt of its being so true to life. — 
CkritUan Union. 

* A well-sustained story, abounding in yaried interest, and full of clear 
cbanicter sketching ; . , . fascinating oook.* — Chrittian Leader, 

* The book is one of unflagging interest, variety of scene, and numerous 
characters.' — Chridian World. 

* A handsome rolume ejctemally, and within most gracious. So long as 
we must have fiction, we hope women like Mrs. Meldrum will employ their 
pure hMids and loving hearts therein. Personal interest is here illustrated 
by a charming story.* — Sword and Trowel. 

* Tbe story is simple, natural, realistic. The tone is thoroughly healthy, 
and shuns all that is maudlin or silly. The lessons taught are unexception- 
able, and those who relish a good story well told, would be delighted with 
the book.* — Canada Pretbyterian. 

* There are persons who, in their superior kind of way, dismiss a novel as 
intolerable which breathes a religious spirit, and pointedly inculcates the 
lessons of evangelical faith and life. It is probably useless to restate the 
arguments by wnich a defence may be sustained of such works of fiction, but 
we would ask those who hold the unfriendly attitude we have indicated, to 
read with impartial mind the story before us. We shall be greatly surprised 
if the generous impulses and the high-toned spirit of the tale do not impress 
its readers, who cannot, at all events, fail to be profoundly interested and 
stirred by its pictures of varied life. The family portraiture of the various 
flproups is vivid and striking. . . . Tbe character of Gertude is very power- 
fully drawn. . . . The grouping is very artistic, and the details disclose an 
amount of careful observation and discriminating judgment which find 
expression at once simple and forcible in this most attractive story.* — DaHy 
Beview, 

* Ought to find favour with a large circle of readers. It introduces us to a 
very large circle of characters, some of which are sketched with remarkable 
vividness. Tbe tale, as such, is extremely entertaining, so that the interest 
never flagp.* — Chrittian Monthly. 

* The story has strong merits. The authoress is a woman of cultivated 
intellect, ana endowed with strong sympathies for the poor. The plot of the 
novel is not a very intricate one, it possesses, however, a healthy tone. Some 
of the characters are exceedingly well drawn.' — Richmond and Ripon 
Chronicle. 

^This is a story which will be welcomed by many, though it is written 
chiefly for thoughtful girls. The characters are drawn from the homes of 
our own day. We have met them, known them, and lived among them ; but 
they are on this account none the less interesting — perhaps we like them the 
better that the scenes through which they move are familiar, and the life 
they live so like our own. The book, like all Mrs. Meldrum's books, has 
been written with an aim kept steadily in view— that of showing that one 
may possess all thd world can give, but only divine love and fulness can 
satisfy a human heart ... The book will help and cheer weary folk; it will 
guide seeking^ ones, and counsel those who fear to ask for advice. And yet 
there is nothing dull, nothing wnarisome in it. The motive and execution 
are both admirable.' — The OvMook. 
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Preston Tower ; or, Will He no' come Back Again ? 
By Jessie M. E. Saxby, Author of * Ben Hanson/ etc. 

* A capital story, with only So much flavour of religious teaching in it as to 
give it that quality which many parents and others think essential in all such 
works. ' — Scotsman. 

* Will be found specially interesting by those who are familiar with the 
scenery of East Lothian, some of the local descriptions being particularly 
good. . . . We have not forgotten Miss Sax by V story of **Ben Hansou," 
but the present volume seems to us full of greater power both in plot and 
incident. —Liverpool Mercury. 

*■ The tone of the book is morally healthy, its spirit evangelical, and in a 
quiet persuasive manner it inculcates lessons of the highest moment, and 
offers to young men counsels and warnings whose observance will not only 
save them from failure and disgrace, but insure to them success, honour, and 
the infinitely greater boon of eternal life.' — Baptist Magazine. 

* This is a romantic and pleasing story of family life and affection, which 
reminds us of a sentence by Edward Garrett, to the effect that "there is a 
certain misery which means, for the wise observer, that one of the other sex 
has been at the making of it."' — Christian World, 

* A very readable romance of real life. . . . There is plenty of incident as 
well as character, and the author knows how to portray deep feeling in a 
simple, natural way.' — Liverpool Courier, 

^The author of '* Preston Tower" possesses abilities as a story-teller of a 
very high order. It is some time since we read a story of such good all- 
round meriV—Ardrossan HeralcL 

*A quaint story, opening with an exceedingly graphic description of the 
village of Prestonpans, and presenting in the course of its clever plot a 
remarkable variety of typical characters, some of them ''racy of the soil,*' 
and all of them people worth knowing.' — Kilmarnock Standard. 

'The plot is good, and the hero is successful in getting out of the toils, and 
virtue is rewarded in the good old fashion.' — Aberdeen Free Press, 

* The whole story throughout is beautifully told, and an exciting interest is 
awakened at the beginning, which feeling becomes more intense as the story 
proceeds, and which never flags till the last page is.reached.' — Huntly Express. 

' This is a Scotch tale of a very refreshing and wholesome nature. ... The 
interest of the reader is aroused by the introduction of a thread of love, which 
takes its usual devious course, but ultimately triumphs.' — Perthshire Constitu- 
tional. 

' The history of a young high-spirited vouth, who engages in all kinds of 
road escapades, and becomes at last an exile from home, serving with distinc- 
tion in the Indian army, supplies the authoress with plenty of material for 
telling situations, thrilling scenes, and romantic incidents, and of this 
mateiial she fully avails herself.' — Northern Whiff. 

* There is abundance of incident woven together into a well-contrived plot, 
and there is powerfully drawn character in this story, which is sure to interest, 
and can hardly be read without some advantage.' — Spectator, 
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Tom Telfer's ShadOAv: A Story of Everyday 

Life. By Robina F. Hardt, Author of ^ Jock Halliday.* 

ExccUeotly got up. ... It is neatly written ; bat has the fault that its 
pictistio efforts are too obtrusive.* — Scotsman. 

* A book that boys will like. It is written with a certain dash of dramatic 
power, and with a thorough appreciation of the eccentricities of boyhood. 
The characters are distinctly sketched; the situations are lively, often 
humorous, and the plot is of sustained interest. The mischief is healthy, the 
fun is natural, and the moraliziogs are sufficiently scarce.* — Fifeshire Journal. 

* Touched with genuine pathos, and illuminated by the freshness of Scottish 
home life. Every character is made to stand out well.* — Academy. 

* Full of healthy feeliug.' ^Baptist Ma^gcunne. 

* A capital story, full of characters well drawn.* — Sunday School Chronicle. 

* The author has a true perception of the style of writing suited to boys 
and youths.*— Bel/cut Whig. 

*It is unlike '*Jock Halliday** in many respects, because the characters 
belonflr to a different rank, but we are sure it will have a popularity equal to 
that of its fascinating predeooaaor.'— Edinburgh Courant, 

* Written with great vividness, delineates many phases of Scottish charac- 
ter, and well sustains the reader's attention from beginning to eud.^— English 
Presbyterian Record. 

' A capital story for boys.' — Liverpool Mercury. 

*■ A book in which the young reader's interest will never flag from begin- 
ning to end.* — KUma/mock Journal, 

*Full of interest and instruction. . . . The illustrations are admirable.* — 
Outlook. 

^ Just the very book to give to a boy when he is going out to face the world 
for the first time. It will gain his ear by its shrewd Scotch humour, and 
then, before he is aware, the truth thus admitted will knock loudly at his 
heart Tom Telfer's " shadow ** is self, and a sorry life it leads him ; but iu 
Qod's ffood time he finds the Saviour, and is translated out of darkness into 
marvellous light' — Sword and Trowel 

The authoress knows Edinburgh and the human heart; and the fulness 
of her knowledge of both is displayed in a most winsome way.' — Christian 
Leader, / 

' The whole tone of the book is eminently healthy, and its tendency is 
to deepen our love for those things which are honest, pure, and kind.* — 
Perthshire C&nstitutionaL 

^ Tom Telfer finds in himself a ** shadow '* which, in the early part of his 
history, sadly obscures the true light He is introduced to us as a way- 
ward, selfish boy. But holy influences win their way to his heart, and his 
life becomes radiant with a brightness which lights up not his own being 
only, but the lowly sphere in which he moves.' — British Messenger, 



